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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 9. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
President & Director— Vice-President & gg 
Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS 
A HOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the oon 5 Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. Note to Intending Benefactors—Our Last Annuat Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest. will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 


ROYAL SURGICAL AID SOCIETY 


Office; SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Established 1862, to supply every description of mechanical support to the poor without 
limit as to locality or disease. 
33,377 APPLIANCES GIVEN YEAR 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 30th, 1917. 




















: Annual Subscription, 1s. 6d., or Life Subscription of Five Guineas, entitles to Two 
Recommendations per annum; the number of Letters increasing in proportion to amount 
of contribution. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and LEG ACIES are earnestlv solicited, and will 
be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay’s Bank, Ltd. (Gosling’s Branch), 
19, Fleet Street, E.C. 4; or at the Offices of the Society by 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER., Secretary. 




















4,900 CHILDREN 


under the care of the 


Waifs & Strays Society 


MUST BE FED. 
Will YOU help 


to pay the ever-increasing 
FOOD BILL 


Gifts gratefully received by PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, etc.. crossed and made payable ‘‘Waifs & Strays.’’ 


























3,200 in-Patients. 


102,525 Out Patient 
Attendances 
last year. 


G‘Northern Central Hospital, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 7. ("°° "“WNorte London") NEEDS HELP. 


£41,000 
REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
430 Beds for 
Wounded Soldiers 
and Sick Civilian 
Patients. 


GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 








SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year nearly 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN GHARLOTTE'S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 


WILL YOU HELPP 





CANCER HOSPITAL crep). 


{INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 

All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuring a Governor's Letter, 
each week day, except 
Saturday, at 2 p.m. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
440, Strand, W.C 2 





SECRETARY: 
Frep. W. Howe tv. 








PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TO THE 


WAR FUND 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 
which supports the following branches of war activity, among others: 

700 (formerly 800, 100 lost in recent fighting) Recreation Huts, Tents, and Centres 
for men of H.M. Services at home (including a number at northern naval 
bases), France (including about 100 still under shell-fire), Italy, Malta, 
Egypt, Palestine, Macedonia, East Africa, Mesopotamia, and India. 

Kitchen Cars on West Front (several recently destroyed by enemy). 

Hostels ( Buckingh am Palace Hotel and others) for men on leave in London. 

Farm Training for Discharged men. 

Social Club in London. 

Hostels for Discharged men while learning trades. 

Convalescent Home for Wounded and Hostel for limbless men while being refitted. 

Friends and Treats for men in hospital far from home. 

Rest Huts and Hostels for Girl Munitioners 

Hostels and Recreation Rooms for wives of service men, etc., etc. 

YOUR ASSISTANCE is earnestly asked 
towards the necessarily LARGE OUTLAY 
Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 











CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 


VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 2. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 


GeorGce Watts, Secretary. 
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sheepskin. 18/9 net. By post, 19/6. 


BRITISH DEER HEADS. 


200 British trophies with measurements, etc. 
26/3 net. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. An Architectural History. Collected and 
written by command of Their Majesties QUEEN VICTORIA, KING 
EpwarkpD VII. and KinG GEORGE V. By Sik WILLIAM H. ST. JOHN 
Hore, Litt.D., D.C.L. Imperi:l Quarto, in Two Volumes, and a Port- 
folio. Bound in Half Sheepskin, £7 17s. 6d. net; Whole Sheepskin, 
£10 10s. net; Full Morocco, £13 2s. 6d. net. Carriage extra. 


An exquisitely illustrated record of over 
Edited by H. F. WALLACE. 
By post, 26/9. * 
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THE TAX ON LUXURIES 


S far as payment goes, nobody is likely to object to 
the new tax which, now that the schedule has been 
drawn up, is likely to be imposed by enactment as 
soon after the Parliamentary recess as practicable. 
Formerly Chancellors of the Exchequer, if they 

departed at all from the ordinary rut and made new im- 
posts, were at great pains to justify their action by economical 
or moral argument. Taxes in the golden age before the 
war were, theoretically at least, regarded as aids to civilisa- 
tion and good manners. If a Chancellor, greatly daring, 
put on a tax for raising the price of the poor man’s beer, 
the rich man’s wine or everybody's whisky, he did so with 
many protestations that it was desirable to correct the 
drinking habits of the people. But war, like necessity, has 
made us familiar with many strange bedfellows, the strangest 
being the national need of funds. Nobody living can re- 
member a previous time in which the financial resources of 
the State were seriously strained. But Mr. Bonar Law 
knows the case to be very different just now. The fearful 
expensiveness of modern warfare has made every state, 
neutral as well as belligerent, look about for some means of 
raising the wind. The reason, then, for taxing luxuries 
lies wholly in the need of more revenue, and there is no need 
of discussing the moral side of the question. Every good 
citizen is ready to contribute all he can spare, and the assump- 
tion is that necessities are the only essentials. No real 
hardship is involved in imposing a tax on a luxury which is 
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a luxury only because it is unnecessary. But that does not 
altogether settle the problem. The experiment is new in 
Great Britain, but it has already been tried in France and 
the results have not been altogether beyond criticism. 

It is true that the main object has been achieved. A 
very considerable revenue has been obtained from the tax on 
luxuries by our Allies, and no doubt will be obtained by us as 
well. But it has been pointed out that the imposition of 
the French luxury tax had, in many ways, an injurious 
effect upon trade. It is scarcely possible that any committee 
should be able to draw an absolute line between taxable 
luxuries and necessities. The only rough cleavage that can 
be established is that of price. This, we understand, has 
been adopted. The schedule is not made public, but for 
argument’s sake we may assume that a certain article is 
reckoned a luxury if it costs more than five shillings, and 
is not a luxury if it costs less. The temptation of the un- 
scrupulous (and unfortunately there are black sheep in every 
fold and people who are unduly eager to make something 
for themselves in every species of tradesman) must be to 
fabricate an article that will have the appearance of one 
that is more expensive, but will be sold at a price sufficiently 
low to escape the tax. In other words, a premium is put 
upon what we used to call ‘‘ brummagem”’ goods in the days 
before Birmingham attained celebrity as manufacturing 
the very best of wares. That is, no doubt, a serious objection 
to the tax on luxuries, and it is only one of many. We do 
not argue that it is fatal. He would be something more than 
a genius who could invent for a time of crisis a system of 
taxation that would be at once absolutely just and calculated 
to encourage only the best material and the best workman- 
ship. But it establishes the necessity for keeping a strict 
and narrow watch upon the operation of the proposed legis- 
lation. We may also fairly hope something at a time of 
trial from the patriotism of those who are engaged in trade. 
They ought to regard this impost as a purely temporary one 
invented for the purpose of meeting the great outlay on the 
war, while their businesses, we hope, will endure long after 
it is finished. It would be very short-sighted for thcse 
who have earned fame all over the world for the genuineness. 
of their material and their sterling workmanship to forfeit 
it for the sake of a temporary advantage. We are sure that 
the number of those who attempt it will be small indeed. 

On the other hand, we may be sure that when the 
schedule is made public there will be differences of opinion 
as to what should and what should not be included in it. 
A hundred years ago tea would most certainly have been 
set down as a luxury. Divines used to hold forth in the 
pulpit, and moralists in newspaper and pamphlet, on the 
inherent wickedness of the growing tea-drinking habit. 
How often was it prophesied that the greatness of England 
could not long survive the time when afternoon tea became: 
a fixed institution! Tea-bibbing in those days wes thought 
much more hurtful to the constitution than even Simcn 
the Celiarer’s sober six flagons a day! But now tea is a. 
necessity ; which reminds us that it is heavily taxed already, 
in company with sugar and other concomitants of the break- 
fast table that stand in the way of the realisation of Bright's. 
dream of a free one. It would te very unfitting for us to 
go over the items in an unauthorised list of articles, as there 
is nothing to hinder important changes being made before 
the schedule is incorporated in an Act of Parliament. But 
luxuries in any reasonable scheme must embrace dear cigars. 
—in fact, we do not feel sure that a cigar at any price is not a 
luxury; dear wines, to which the same remark would apply, 
with the saving clause that the consumption of cheap wines. 
by the well-to-do might help to ensure for each working man 
a share in the limited supply of beer. In. jewellery price: 
would seem to be a very unfair gauge. For our own part 
we would rather see a woman entirely unadorned than 
glittering with cheap, that is to say fabricated, jewellery. 
To tax the sham and not the real article would at lezst 
administer a general lesson in good taste. 





Our Frontispiece 
UR frontispiece to this week’s issue is a portrait of 
Viscountess Marsham, whose marriage to Captain 
Viscount Marsham took place on July 24th. Lady Marsham, 


before her marriage Miss Marie Keppel, is the elder daughter- 


of Admiral Sir Colin and Lady Keppel. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livesicck on behalf of CountRY LiFe be granted excep! when direct? 
application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
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R. LLOYD GEORGE has at least one gift which 
is not open to quibble and question. It is the 
f art of finding the right phrase. No motto 
i could have been devised more suitable for the 

nation at this moment than ‘ Hold fast.” It 
sociates the race at once with the quality of the British 
ildog, who, even when blows are rained on him or his 
. omy is biting and rending with fury, maintains his grip. 
\ot only so, but he differs from other dogs in continually 
t: htening his hold and working from ‘the flesh to the bone. 
‘\. ordinary collie or retriever will make a great show of 
fiiiting, but is content when he has the skin of his foe 
b tweenhis teeth. The difference between him and the bull- 
d. is that the latter is continually making his hold more 
didly. That is just what the Empire needs to do at the 
present moment, and the Prime Minister, though he might 
have been content to put his message in these two words, 
adis an inducement that ought to encourage even those 
who feel as though the world had had enough of fighting: 
‘Our prospects of victory have never been so bright as they 
are to-day.” The encouragement is given, but with a caution. 
We are still confronted with a strong and fighting race, and 
the moment has not yet come when there can be the least 
relaxation of effort. On the contrary, the moment demands 
that every nerve shall be strained to bring the struggle to a 
victorious conclusion, 


HOW far off the end may be is shown by Lord Rothermere’s 

warning that we ought to lay our accounts for the prob- 
ability of a seven years’ war. Why seven it is difficult to 
say. One great war of the past lasted for that time, but 
others have gone On for fifty and a hundred years in recorded 
time, and the great conflicts of the past which put a period to 
civilisation as it then existed must have lasted for at least 
two centuries. In a less period it would have been impcssible 
that the arts and sciences which had previously flourished 
should have become so dead and forgotten that for generations 
no one could make even a plausible guess at the applied 
sciences which had been in common use before a world con- 
vulsion put them out of being. We can only imagine that 
those devastating wars continued till the men that began 
them had been wiped out, till the accumulated resources 
that enabled them to be carried on were exhausted and all 
those who had even a memory of what had previously existed 
had gone down into the shadow. It may not have been 
that one great war endured all that time, but doubtless 
lesser conflicts broke out and raged till the great nations 
of the earth were broken up and divided and society reverted 
to a patriarchal state of small tribes or families who con- 
tinued to fight one another and with difficulty to scratch 
a living out of the desolated earth. 


THERE are, nevertheless, grounds for the faith that 

calamity will not go so far now. In earlier stages of the 
world’s history civilisation appeared in patches and _bar- 
barism had to contend only with one chosen race. But 
since then it has spread over the entire globe, and the hopeful 
feature of the present situation is that its forces have all 
rallied to meet the threat of the Hun.. America stands out 
as the bright and shining example. It has not stood aside 
or waited in the market place till the European forces of 
progress had fought their enemy and both were reduced to 
powerlessness. It has come in boldly and unselfishly before 
the arrival of that crisis. In plain words, the Cermans are 
baffled because they expected by a gigantic attack, or a 
series of attacks, to exhaust the French reserves, and when 
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France was put out of action as Russia was put out of action 
they thought to fall upon the remaining members of the 
Alliance and deal with them according to their will. But an 
unlimited stream of reserves has poured over the Atlantic 
to General Foch, and whatever struggle may lie in the future 
the immediate hope of Ludendorff and Hindenburg is baulked. 
They are probably not now thinking of carrying Paris by storm, 
but of conducting their troops back to a place of safety. 


[T would appear as if the Germans had determined to make 

any peace by negotiation impossible. Lord Lansdowne 
will surely not fail to note the fact. Almost before the ink 
of his second letter was dry another outrage had been com- 
mitted, which rivals even the sinking of the Lusi/ania in 
brutality. We know of no country, except Germany, which 
would countenance such a crime against the law of nations 
and the unwritten code of humanity as the sinking of the 
ambulance transport Warilda. It was bringing severely 
wounded soldiers over from France to England and was 
torpedoed in mid-Channel, with the result that 123 are 
missing, the victims being to a large extent men unable to 
leave their beds, and their nurses and medical attendants. This 
kind of thing has been done before by the Germans over and 
over again during the war, and it makes it difficult for the 
most peaceably minded to look forward to friendly relations 
with a people who are responsible for this murder. 


IN THE GARDEN OF THE VILI.A BALBIANELLO, LAKE 
GF COMO. 
In Year of Wa 
The terrace leans above the lake, 
Ard there the myrile blossoms fall, 
While fire-flies weave a spell, nor take 
Their elfin circle from the wall ; 
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Phere is a bird on yonder tree 
That sings to me 
Of Love, who is the lord of all. 


Moss-grown, the statues gaze afar, 
Of saintly presence, but they fail 

To see beneath the traveller's star 
Fair Youth’s return, nor can prevail 
On Joy or Hope, from either shore, 
To come once more 

When sings the wistful nightingale. 


Those painted sails will never spread 
Like swallows on the lake to fly, 
Forgotten in its reedy bed 
Each little boat must languid lie. 
There sounds from fields of asphodel 
A twilight bell 
Whose echoes shall Love’s dirge supply. 
MaBeL Leicn. 
WE do not often in these pages bandy strong words, but we 
question if the most fair-minded judge who ever sat on a 
Bench would find any expression that would accurately describe 
what has been done except deliberate murder. Such trans- 
actions would justify reprisals of the sternest kind. It is 
very well that the soldier and the sailor should plead his 
duty of obedience as amelioration for such misdeeds, but 
obedience has its limits. No man, whatever his power or 
authority, has any right to order another to commit a crime, 
and it is equally true that no servant of a nation can be 
excused for the wanton spilling of blood on the ground that 
he simply obeyed orders. That is dealing with the occurrence 
in the most moderate spirit conceivable; but it must be 
obvious to all that appeals to justice or, indeed, to any of the 
nobler feelings of mankind are wasted on the enemy. 


ADMITTEDLY the Germans, after their rebuff on the 
“Marne, made a masterly retreat, and we in this country, 
in our usual open-hearted way, have frankly expressed our 
appreciation of the soldierly qualities of the enemy army. 
Ludendorff planned his offensive badly, and it is absurd for 
him to assert in his report that his going back is according 
to plan. Nobody ever planned such a foolish enterprise 
as that of crossing a river with the intention of coming back 
under hostile and devastating fire. He is entitled, however, 
to the credit of returning in an orderly manner, and those 
machine gunners who consented to remain at their posts and 
act as a rearguard until they died are worthy of any army. 
But, when all this is said, a retreat is still a retreat. It cannot be 
carried out without a considerable amount of disorganisation, 
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and the end of the operation is not yet in sight. It is 
possible, even probable, that Ludendorff will be able to 
extricate the bulk of the army from the perilous position 
in which he has placed it, but it will be strange if a general so 
alert and resourceful as Foch has shown himself to be is not 
able to find the weak places which must have been created 
by this German advance to the rear. So far every attempt 
to halt the German army has been frustrated, and if we read 
the German papers aright, signs are not wanting that there is 
considerable nervousness in Berlin as to what is to be the 
ultimate result of the movement. Nor could it well be 
otherwise. If a British army were in the same position as the 
German army is to-day, could we await developments without 
considerable anxiety ? 


'T HE German air-raid on Monday night ended very disas- 

trously for the enemy. About 9.30 p.m. the alarm was 
given and five Zeppelins were seen off the East Coast. They 
provided quite a spectacle to the large number of holiday 
makers who were on visit to a favourite watering-place. 
But they seem to have been very much out of their reckoning 
with regard to visibility, as they arrived before it was dark. 
Two only crossed the coast, and in the course of the night 
a fight occurred at sea in which one Zeppelin was brought 
down in flames and another so much damaged that it is doubt- 
ful whether it reached its base or not, while on the other hand 
it is announced that no record of damage has been sent in. 
The result of the fight affords further testimony, if it were 
needed, to the skill and efficiency of our flying men. The 
visit will be added to the list of those which have brought 
more disaster to the assailants than to the attacked. 


DR. ROBERTSON’S reputation as the leading agricul- 

turist of Canada is as well known on this side of the 
Atlantic as on the other. He is probably more responsible 
than anybody else for recent agricultural progress in the 
Dominion. That alone would entitle anything he says to 
attention. But intrinsically his remarks about the work 
done by the Agricultural Relief of Allies Committee would 
carry conviction. He said the other day to a journalist 
that nothing had given the Canadian people a better insight 
into the mighty effort of England than to learn that, in spite 
of all her other duties and burdens, the Old Country was 
preparing to provide first aid for the unfortunate farmers 
in the devasted regions. According to a phrase used by 
our fellow subjects and Allies in America ‘‘ money talks,” 
and the generous response that has been made in Canada 
to the appeal for help to be given to agricultural sufferers 
in the devasted regions of France shows that Dr. Robertson 
was not speaking without good facts to go on. 


[T is very right and proper that both in this country, in 

Canada and in the United States such help should be 
forthcoming because our farmers have at least this advantage 
that amid all the horror and havoc of war they have been able 
to carry on their work without personal danger or incon- 
venience, while in the Somme Valley and in the valley of the 
Marne homesteads have been piled into heaps of stones and 
wreckage made of the stock and goods of the industrious 
menand women who four years ago were working in happiness 
and content. There has, indeed, been no more affecting 
episode in the war than the history of these little farmers. 
We remember seeing them in 1915 when the villages were a 
mass of ruins and the people were sleeping in all sorts of 
underground holes and corners, and again in 1917 when the 
work of reconstruction had gone on, partly with the aid of our 
fund in this country and partly owing to the inexhaustible 
exertions of The Friends. It is heart-rending to learn 
that in places where they had rebuilt their rabbit hutches, 
planted and sown their gardens, even replaced the orchard 
trees cut down by the Germans, they again had to fly for their 
lives, and on the French offensive being successful they could 
scarcely be prevented from rushing back to their villages 
even before the Germans were quite out of them. 


NONE will dispute that among the manifold clamourings 

for reconstruction the claim that must be a first charge 
on the nation is the welfare of the men who to a smaller or 
greater degree find themselves unfitted for their former 
civil occupations. We may welcome, therefore, with special 


cordiality the far-sighted plan of the Village Centres Council 
for the curative training and treatment of ex-Service men. The 
Council has acquired an estate of something over a thousand 
acres in Hampshire tor the purpose of providing for ex- 
Service men who, though discharged from hospital, still 
need surgical and medical attention. 


The plan is to provide 
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an extended period of training in a variety of rural occupa- 
tions what time the necessarily slow curative work goes on. 
For many men the stay must be a long one, and would 
ordinarily involve separation from wife and bairns. But 
not so with the village centre. Here the maimed patient 
will live in his cottage with his family, will cultivate, if he has 
a mind to do so—and who will not ?—his garden plot, and 
generally live the normal round of country life and country 
activity. The scheme is being worked in conjunction with 
the Ministry of Pensions, and the intention is to found centres 
elsewhere in the country. The estate, at Enham, near Andover, 
which we recently visited, is full of promise, is rich in natural 
advantages and full of variety, and is most admirably suited to 
its new business of affording life and independence to the men 
who have not scrupled to give themselves for their country. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the course of a letter incidentally 

gives a brief description of his impression of flying that 
may be interesting although it comes from a layman. 
‘““T was,” he says, ‘‘ the other day travelling in a fast train 
on a-line which passes one of our famous aviation stations. 
My own attention and that of my fellow passengers was 
drawn to an aeroplane the occupant of which was apparently 
amusing himself by working off ‘stunts.’ His machine 
was standing on end and apparently. working itself down- 
ward with-a-kind of turning corkscrew movement. Then 
it appeared. to turn a somersault or made a motion very like 
that of a great whale changing its course in the water. The 
second after, it had been turned direct to the train and 
approached it with a velocity that reminded me of that of 
a racehorse approaching a hurdle. It came low down, 
almost skimming the ground, till within a few yards 
of the passing train, when it rose lightly, passed over, 
followed the train a little, returned to the side from 
which it had started, and once more rose almost close to 
the carriage window, flew over, followed the express, and 
repeated this action again and again. It made one thankful 
that the train was in England and not a German one in 
Northern France or Flanders.” 


THE BALM OF FELLOWSHIP. 
1 went forth moody and at odds with life, 
It seemed that day some Puckish imp had baulked 
My patient toil, so weary of the strife, 
I laid my books aside and fiercely walked. 


Warmed by the sun less furiously I strode, 
I spoke with this and that man as I went. 
One dug, one trimmed a hedge, one by the road 
Sat breaking stones: all friendly, all content. 


Of common homely themes we spoke: how rain 
Was needed ; did the crops look well or no ? 

How the new parson preached, and who woulc gain 
The prizes at our village flower show. 


So, cheered by human fellowship, I grew 
Stout-hearted to attack my task aaew. 
HamiLton Fyrr, 
A MEMBER of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
~~ describes in the Morning Post a scene which he witnessed 
at a seaside town. An aeroplane, owing to some engine 
trouble, was obliged to descend. The pilot, avoiding a crowd 
of children, came down on the beach with an absolutely 
undamaged machine which, with the help of his fellow 
occupant and a few Boy Scouts, he wheeled easily enough 
up the sand slope to the esplanade. During the next hour 
some dozen officers had arrived in motor ¢ars, and later in 
the afternoon a detachment of twenty men came with a 
lorry, scaffold poles and much lifting tackle. There were 
now about fifty men on the job. A tripod was rigged over 
the engine, which, with much pain and labour, was unshipped 
and carried off in the lorry. Later in the day the remaining 
parts of the planes and fusilage were removed to the aerodrome, 
which was a little over two miles away. How comes it that 
instead of wheeling the aeroplane home or hoisting it on to 
a lorry intact this amazing procedure was preferred? The 
answer apparently is that the men and officers with the 
first lorry were from the Engine Department and had nothing 
whatever to do with wings or fusilage. The expert witness 
of this remarkable departmental activity estimates that 
it cost the nation £70 to move an undamaged aeroplane 
two and a half miles. Such incidents as this contribute their 
share towards explaining why the war is costing eight million 
pounds a day. 
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VEGETABLES ON FARM LAND 


ALDENHAM 


IN .JULY 





R. A. Malby. POTATOES IN 
UR readers may remember that an article called 
“Vegetable Growing at Aldenham” appeared in 
our issue of March 23rd. It dealt with the 
patriotic efforts of Lord Aldenham and the Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs to increase food production. At that 

period the work, as far as the new land was concerned, 

was in its preliminary stage. The point of interest 
then was the thorough preparation being made. of the 
ground. Trees had been cut down and were being dragged 
away to the sawmill. Hedges were stubbed. Above all, 
a thorough and effective system of drainage had been 
adopted. The change produced must be seen to be 
understood. In many parts of the country grass land has 
been ploughed up and sown with oats and potatoes, but there 
are not many estates in which the land has been so quickly 
transformed into a large and highly productive market 
garden. It may be remembered that we quoted Mr. Beckett's 
remark at the time that he wanted ‘the very worst land on 
the estate’’ for the purpose of growing vegetables. It was given 
to him, and a little imagination will help anyone to realise 
the vast difference between the value of the scanty and poor 
grass that used to be produced in these fields and still grows 
on various areas that are crying aloud for similar treatment 
and the value of the fine vegetable crops which now can be 
seen at their very best. A few notes may help the reader 
to understand the transformation. In all, the different 
growing grounds comprise a total of 100 acres, while in 
addition about 150 acres are devoted to hay, of which a 
large portion had been cut and stacked previous to our 
visit, but a considerable quantity was still awaiting the 
mowing machine. As hay it has probably deteriorated to 
some extent during the rain, but in compensation the moisture 
has brought on a fine undergrowth which adds to the bulk 
and value of the crop. The greater part of the arable land 
has been brought under cultivation during the past twelve 
months, and a large portion was that which has been spoken 
of as having been drained and ploughed in the early months 
of spring. The chief crop is that of petatoes. They are 
grown everywhere. In one sense the most interesting are 
those which were set among clumps of trees in the park 
and the larger tree nurseries. Rows of potatoes have been 
planted through them, and a double advantage has been 
reaped. In the first place, there is a good addition to the 
food supply in the potato crop; and, in the second place, 
it has been found that the cultivation of the soil between the 
trees, the digging, hoeing, earthing-up and so on have had 
a most salutary effect upon the trees themselves. A good 
idea of the magnitude and interest of the work is to be 
obtained from the Park Field. It was broken out of rough 
pasture in February, 1917, and consists of about 30 acres, 
and has the following crops growing upon it at the present 
moment, ‘all of them cleanly and beautifully cultivated, 
strong of growth and healthy in appearance, despite the 
handicap, imposed ‘by the times, of the short-supply of labour 
and a season that has not been of the most favourable 


THE PARK FIELD. Copyright 


description for this kind of cultivation. [Potatoes occupy 
about 20 acres, set in rows 300yds. long and at a distance of 
about 23ft. apart. It is noteworthy that the potatoes in this 
field follow the same crop last vear and are thriving beauti- 
fully. The principal varieties grown are Sharpe’s Express and 
Eclipse as earlies, and for the main crop Iron Duke, King 
Edward, Scottish Farmer, and a number of others which have 
been set in small lots for the purpose of discovering which 
are the most suitable to the ground. The next crop on this 
field in point of importance is that of onions, of which 50 rows 
have been planted out, the rows being 28o0yds. in length and 
the plants placed a foot apart. At Aldenham, as elsewhere, 
the onion fly has been active, and there are patches that 
show its presence ; but in spite of that the crop is a wonderful 
one, especially considering that the land is so new to garden 
cultivation. We generally expect land to have been for 
at least three years under the spade before being fit to grow a 
good onion crop. There are thirty-eight rows of leeks 270yds. 
long, and these are planted 18ins. apart. Mr. Beckett, 
who is a great economist of space, plants the leeks among 
the shallots, so that when the latter are taken up a second 
crop is already on the way. Shallots occupy twenty-two 
rows of about 26o0yds. in length. There are twenty-two rows 
of beetroot of 27o0yds. in length, planted 15ins. apart; an 
excellent and healthy crop. It would be tedious to go through 
all the vegetables in the same detail, especially as there is 
little to say about the crops except that they are wonderful. 
They consist of parsnips, coleworts, celeriac, seakale, swedes, 
cabbage, savoy, cauliflowers, red cabbage, beans, haricots, 
sunflowers and artichokes. One of the finest crops is that of 
artichokes, which cover a space of about 1} acres in rows 
1ooyds. long. They were put into the soil without manure, 
and have grown up beautifully, which shows that the land 
is peculiarly well adapted to them. The sunflowers, too, 
looked well and vigorous, and no doubt have gone on apace 
with the alteration in the weather. The little Dutch Brown 
beans are great favourites. They are excellent cooked 
in the pods while young and tender, and equally excelient 
when kept for the winter. A feature of this part of the 
estate is that 2 acres or 3 acres were not broken up until 
April of this yezr. They are now set with brussels sprouts, 
which are vigorous, free from pests and doing well. 

But the trismplh of the year is the cultivation of the 
60 acres of rough pasture which were brought in during spring 
at the request of the Food Production Department of the 
Board of Agriculture. The ground was ploughed in March 
and April, and the greater part of it devoted to potatoes, 
which is perhaps the most suitable of all crops for newly 
brought in land and a crop much needed for food. The 
varieties grown were just the same as in the Park Fieid, and 
are looking very well. There should be a very good return 
indeed after the hot weather following a period of rain. 
But a good portion has been devoted to winter greens, pro- 
vision for which is not quite sufficient in the average English 
garden. The favourite is Labrador kale, which comes in late 
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and lasis until the early cabbages are ready, thus filling up 
a gap that there would otherwise be in the supply of table 
vegetables. These greens are very hardy, and thrive well 
on any soil where they have a chance at all. .We remember 
seeing them in March when cutting had just begun. They 
promised a profuse supply at that time of the year, and did 
not disappoint expectation. The growing of kales might 
very profitably he extended through the whole country. 
They are so hardy and varieties have come in during the 
last few vears that are as tender and appetising as could 
possibly be desired. There remains to mention the Wood 
Field, which is calculated to delight the connoisseur in vege- 
tables. It has been used for the same purpose for several 
years, is 5 acres in extent, and is cultivated on a thoroughly 
intensive system. A great feature of it at our visit were the 
long rows of peas iust ready for the table. There were eight 
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of them, and they extended to r1oyds. each, all bearing 
heavy crops. 
Content—of which Mr. Beckett holds a very high opinion— 
Duke of Albany, Edwin Beckett and Distinction. 
is a long marrow bed, which illustrates almost more than 
anything else the large scale on which vegetables are produced 
at Aldenham. 
bearing profusely. 
leaves gathered in autumn, which is still more productive. 
Those who know Mr. Beckett need not be told that onions 
are a great feature of this garden. 
estate they are to be found in large quantities, but here, 
where deep trenching and thorough manuring have been 
practised for a long succession of seasons, they are to be seen 
in perfection. 
does not grow coarse in proportion with its size. 


The principal varieties in use were Quite 


There 


It is about a sixteenth of a mile long and 
But there is another bed, made of the 


In other parts of the 


The onion, unlike many other vegetables, 
On the 





ONIONS AT THEIR’ BEST. 


CABBAGES IN THE PARK FIELD, LAND 


BROUGHT IN 1917. 





R.A, Malby. 
PART OF THE MARROW 


ABOUT 120 


ROW, 100 YARDS LONG. 
PLANTS 


ONIONS FOR SEED—‘* AUTUMN TRIUMPH.” 





ARTICHOKES AND POTATOES IN THE PARK FIELD. 


The artichokes, grown without manure, are a splendid crop. 
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MR. BECKETT'S FAVOURITE PEA, ‘“ QUITE 


CONTENT.” 
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contrary, the big ones are milder and make better eating 
than the small ones. One would not like to guess at their 
average weight, but he would be ill to please who was 
not delighted with this triumph in onion growing. The 
varieties are Ailsa Craig, Premier and a few others equallv 
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popular. In this part of the estate, too, are the beds for 
raising the plants of winter greens to supply the various 
other growing grounds, and there are many frames for bringing 
on early supplies, which, as our readers know, is a prominent 
characteristic of the growing at Aldenham. 





DUCK DECOYS IN HOLLAND 


By R. Fortune, 


OLLAND 
H is essenti- 

ally the ‘Pog ~— 
land of decoys. : TE. aA aaa 
The knowledge of , > oan : 
duck decoying 
was probably 
brought to this 
country from the 
land of dykes 
and windmills ; 
but whereas the 
art has practi- 
cally died out in 
Britain, it still 
flourishes in 
Holland. This is 
hardly to be won- 
dered at when 
we consider the 
physical features 
of the country, 
which offer an 
unlimited feeding 
ground for wild- 
fowl. The dykes, 
marshes, meres 
and estuaries 
furnish sanctuary for, one might almost say, millions of 
migratory wildfowl. In addition, the number of home-bred 
birds must total up to quite a respectable figure. The 
birds, too, enjoy a greater amount of protection than they 
do in this country and have not been ousted from their old 
haunts as they have here. In Yorkshire we have reccrds of at 
least fourteen decoys, all of which, except two, have ceased to 
be worked, the reason for their discontinuance being usually 
the encroachment of busy centres on to the quiet and solitude 


ONE OF 
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THE 


WILD DUCK AND BROOD IN 


Y.2.5. 


of the wildfowl 
haunts. A typical 
the 
estuary of the 
Tees, frequented 
in the past by 
enormous num- 
bers of wildfowl 
and finding protit- 
able working for 
several decoys in 
the district, but 
the advance of 
Middlesbrough 
and other towns 
on the river has 
completely de- 
stroyed 
haunts, 
quently the 
decoys, having no 
work to do, have 
decayed and 
practically — dis- 
appeared; and 
the same _ tale 
holds good all 
over the country. 
The decoys I have seen in Holland follow the plans 
we are familiar with at home, and have usually four 
pipes (I know of several with six), but the construction 
is not so elaborate as—I might say more primitive than 
with us. Instead of the great metal arched hoops covered 
with netting, some entirely covered with galvanised wire, 
poles are erected on each side of the rush screen, cross- 
bars are bridged over, and the whole is covered with tanned 
netting. The whole efiect is not so unnatural as the [English 


case is 





these 
conse- 


PIPES. 





DECOY DYKE. Copyright. 
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method, more rustic and, I should imagine, more effective. 
In many of the decoys the end of the pipe, instead of 
having the narrow tunnel net, into which the fowl crush 
together, suflocating and injuring one another in their fright, 
has a kind of box-trap of some size. This is furnished 
with a door, which can be closed by the aid of a long cord 
by the decoyman when the birds are safely in the trap. 
This method is used chiefly to capture the rarer ducks to 
be sold for ornamental waters, etc. 

In this country, from the entrance to the pipes, running 
some little distance up them, are a series of short screens, 
behind which the decoyman can show hiinself successively, 
and in and out of which the decoy dog can jump, the method 
adopted for drawing the curious fowl up the pipes. This 
necessitates a good deal of hard work and rushing from screen 
to screen on the part of the decoyman. In Holland there is 
usually one long screen ;_ the man remains at the end nearest 
the pipe entrance and sends his dog along the front of it. 
When the fowl have penetrated far enough he suddenly 
shows himself, and by waving arms, etc., causes the frightened 
birds to fly forward. In those I am familiar with, the 
entrances to the pipes are more constricted than they are in 
this country. 

In addition to an enormous number of birds sent to the 
market, mallard, wigeon, teal and some of the more plentiful 
sea ducks, a vast number of the rarer ducks are caught 
annually. These are sent to collectors, ‘‘ zoos,” parks, etc., 
a great number coming to England. As an illustration of the 
amount of trade done in this way it is recorded that one 
dealer in Holland, who owned several decoys himself and took 
the spoil from a number of others, had at least 150,000 birds 
through his hands in a season. Many decoys will take 10,000 
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A PINTAIL. 


one and has been worked for a long time. It belongs to a genial 
Dutch friend, who is always delighted to allow us to ramble 
about it in the nesting season. By far the greater proportion 
of the birds caught here are mallard and wigeon; very few 
of the rarer ducks. The decoy, although not far from a road, 
is quiet and secluded, surrounded by trees of some size. 
Indeed, the wood surrounding it, and another about the same 
size and quite close to it, are the only ones of the kind on the 
island. These woods simply teem with bird life ; many species, 
to an Englishman of great interest, nest regularly within 
their confines. The common wild duck is always to be 





A RARE SMEW. 
or more birds in a season, and, as showing the abundance 
of what one might term the fancy ducks, one decoy is known 
to have taken about 1,500 beautiful pintail in one day. 
October and November are considered the most  pro- 

ductive months, and a wet season is the most favourable, 
as then the birds are plentiful and food abundant. A severe, 
frosty winter is fatal, as it drives the birds away from the 
country. 

* | will now briefly refer to the surroundings of two decoys, 
both on islands adjacent to the North Sea, one in the north of 
Holland and the other in the south. The first is a very old 
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SHELDUCK AND SHELDRAKE. 

seen floating about on the pond in the breeding season, 
generally drakes, while the ducks are busy incubating 
either on the banks of the dykes or in the dense undergrowth. 
Later we see many family parties swimming along the 
dykes, eventually to find their way into the decoy. A strange 
thing to an Englishman is to find a considerable number of 
the common brown linnet nesting in the bushes or trees ; 
there is no gorse, so they must of necessity take what there 
is; some of the nests are at a height of more than ten feet. 
The carrion crow nests here, and among the smaller birds is 
tnat fine songster the icterine warbler and also the marsh 
warbler. Our visits have usually been paid too early to find 
these birds nesting, but on our last visit—on the last day—- 
we found a marsh warbler’s nest with one egg, the nest 
suspended to and entwined into the galvanised wire netting 
with which the pond was surrounded. The golden oriole 
we could regularly hear‘ his peculiar cry, from which he gets 
his Dutch name (Wielewaal), sounds loud and distinct. It 
is strange how the brilliant plumage of the male bird and 
the more sober garb of the female are both equally as 
difficult to distinguish among the fresh green of the new 
foliage. We found one nest built almost entirely of the 
stalks of the wild hyacinths with which the wood is carpeted. 
These flowers deserve special mention ; the wood is literally 
carpeted with them, and the rich loamy soil produces blossoms 
of exceptionally fine quality. I have never seen anything 
to approach them in England. Intermingled with the blue 
are a goodly number of a lovely pure white variety. A 
friend was so charmed with these that he brought a number 
of bulbs back home with him into Yorkshire, but although 
planted in good soil they have never flowered like they did 
in their. native woodland. In the adjacent wood,: quite a 
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small one we should consider it in England, we found a pair 
of hobbies prospecting for a nesting site, and were privileged 
on many occasions to see these birds hunting for food. Among 
a numerous bird population it was a treat to find in such a 
small space such species as the golden oriole, green and great 
spotted woodpeckers, pied flycatcher, icterine warbler, wood 
warbler, carrion crow, magpie, marsh tit, etc., and in the 
fields between the two woods both the white and the blue 
headed grey wagtails were nesting, while quite close at hand 
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into the depths and disappear on the approach of the in- 
truder at exactly the same distance, so that, both before and 
behind, one had them just too far away to enable one to get 
the desired picture. However, after the exercise of a good 
deal of patience I managed to get one or two stereoscopic 
negatives. 

The decoy in the south is of recent construction, the 
work of a farmer, who made it himself. There are no woods 
on this island: therefore, to furnish the desired seclusion it 
was necessary to fence it round 
and between the fence, the 
pond and the pipes to plant it 
thickly with trees and shrubs, 














which, although still young, are 





apparently thriving well and in 





time will make a very eflective 














screen. The farm is a small one, 








but of vast interest to a natu- 














TUFTED TEAL. 
we could hear the cries of redshank, oystercatcher, avocet, 
godwit, black tern and other interesting birds. 

The dykes on this ‘island in May ‘are simply crowded 
with natterjack toads. One can stand in the evening in the 
square of the little town, the capital of the island, and hear 
on all sides the voluminous chorus of these toads. It is 
rather a noted sound and has earned for the creatures the 
name of the island nightingales. The croaking goes on, 


more or less, all day, but it is in the evening that it reaches 
I tried for a good time, unsuccessfully, 


its extrenie pitch. 
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R. Fortune. MALLARDS ON THE DECOY 


‘ ” 


to secure a picture of one “ singing.’’ They come to the 
surface of the water and sit on a piece of aquatic vegetation, 
and, as a preliminary, blow out the throat until it has the 
appearance of a white balloon, just as the highlander blows 
out the bag of his pipes, and in a similar manner the sound 
seems to be produced. They are, however very shy of 
allowing anyone to be a close witness of their performance, and 
if one walked along a long dyke, where the chorus was 
very much in evidence, the songsters seemed always to drop 





POND. 


ralist. One can stand prac- 
tically in the back deor and 
in the breeding season see halt 
a dozen avocets sitting on their 
nest. Godwits and redshanks 
abound, and at the time of 
our visit, late in May, there 
were a great number of turn- 
stones about, while every 
night, and all day, as a matter 
of fact, flocks of whimbrel 
were continually passing over. 
There are, too, quite a number 
of black-headed gulls nesting 





on the farm. The eggs are 
collected and a_nice sum 
realised from their sale. ‘These 


are, In my opinion, quite equal 
to plovers’ eggs, for which, 
no doubt, thousands are sold. The dykes on the farm and 
the decoy pond swarm with eels, some of very large size. 
These eels are famous in that part of the country, and bring 
a good price when sent to market. I can testify to the 
excellence of both the eels and the gulls’ eggs, for we indulged 
in both during our stay. A great number of sticklebacks, 
very fine and fat ones, inhabit the dykes. When drawing 
out the eel traps they were often found full of these little 
fishes. They were emptied out on to the land and then 
carefully collected and replaced in the dyke by the farmer. 
I suggested he gave hiniself 
a good deal of unnecessary 
trouble, and that he should 
leave them for the = gulls. 
“Oh no,’ he said, “ that 
wonld not do. They are what 
make my eels so big and fat.”’ 
Near these decoys many 
rare ducks nest, as, for 
instance, gadwall, pochard, 
shoveller, tufted teal,garganev, 
and shelducks. While the 
ducks are sitting, the males 
may regularly be seen float- 
ing about in the security and 
quiet of the pond. Occasion- 
ally they are joined for a 
shert time by the dick. 
Sitting well screened, one may 
watch them at ease, and at 
times as thev approach within 
shot obtain some decent 
photographs. Althougl: one’s 
presence is not so welcome 
in the working season, yet, if 
securely camouflaged, excel- 
wal lent pictures may be obtained 
' of wigeon, pintail, scaup, 
scoter, etc., and possibly the 
beautiful smew may at rare 
intervals under the eye of the camera. Whether 
we consider these decoys from a commercial standpoint oF 
from the interest connected with the working of them, or 
as sanctuaries, during the nesting season, for many rare 
and beautiful birds, one cannot but regret that they have 
practically disappeared from our own country, and the desire 
to see them re-established is a strong one. I am, however, 
sadly afraid that the commercialism cf the times has made 
this almost impossible. 
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SHAVINGTON_IIL. _ 
SHROPSHIRE, 


HOMES = 
GARDENS _ ot seat or 


OLD:&NEW _  LT-cOL. HEYWOOD LONSDALE 





HE history of Shavington and its owners during the 

eighteenth century is pretty wella blank. Its opening 

vears saw the seventh Viscount Kilmorey in posses- 

sion, its closing years the eleventh. They lived 

essentially private rather than public lives. They 
did not leave their impress on Shavington in any way now 
recognisable. But Francis, twelfth Viscount, took part in 
the Napoleonic wars, joining the Army as a younger son. 
and in due course becoming colonel of the 85th Foot and a 
general. In 1818, at the age of seventy, he succeeded his 
elder brother, and four years later obtained an earldom. 
It was presumably to carry this honour that, before he died 
in 1832, he renewed the interior of Shavington, as described 
last week. But as, since then, every effort has been made 
to undo his work and bring the house in some measure back 
to the earlier spirit, his treatment nowhere obtrudes except 
in the structural alteration of the hall. Half a century after 
his death his grandson sold the estate to Mr. Heywood 
Lonsdale, who had already purchased the neighbouring 
manor of Cloverley. 

The new owner's” maternal ancestor was Oliver 
Heywood of Little Lever, Bolton, who died in Charles I's 
time. His descendant, Richard Heywood, saw the Seven 
Years, the American Independence and the French 
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Revolutionary wars before he died in 1800. His portrait, in 
George III costume standing against a landscape, and that 
of his wife are shown in the illustration of the staircase that 
appeared last week. He began the collection of pictures 
which the numerous and excellent acquisitions of his great- 
grandson have made famous. His granddaughter in 1824 
married Mr. Henry Lonsdale, Vicar of Lichfield, and-it was 
their son, Mr. Arthur Heywood-Lonsdale, who acquired 
Shavington, and, calling in Norman Shaw, effected the 
alterations and renovations to which allusion has already 
been made. 

By throwing out what has the appearance of a large 
porch in the centre of the west front a portion of the down- 
stairs gallery was made into a square hall which another 
portion connects, lobbywise, with the staircase hall. To 
obtain extra accommodation a mezzanine floor was introduced 
in the projection that balances that of the staircase, and its 
round windows had perforce to be matched on the staircase. 
Otherwise the exterior was left alone, and it may therefore be 
classed among the least touched specimens of Charles II’s 
day. Within, the rearranged and redecorated sitting-rooms 
were given something of their original aspect, though no 
wainscoting was introduced; the fine example of it in the 
upper gallery supplying the model for the carved bolection 
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moulding of the door frames, which was much used in deal, 
painted, with mahogany doors. In 1897 Mr. Lonsdale 
was succeeded by his son, an officer in the Grenadier Guards, 
who two vears later married Mabel, daughter of the late 
Lord Hamilton of Dalzell. They have with much judgment 
continued the task of rightly fitting and furnishing their 
Shropshire home. They sought the advice of Mr. Ernest 
Newton, who improved the gallery and adopted its style 
for refitting the dining-room. The George I\ alterations 
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had blocked up the gallery arcading with a deal partition 
and doors to the new bedrooms occupying the upper part 
of the original hall. Mr. Newton took off a passage from 
them and set panelling, with fanlights above, far back within 
the arches so as to give as much possible depth and effect 
to the arcading. This and the introduction of a fireplace 
in one of the arches make it, instead of a mere corridor, 
the attractive sitting-room which was illustrated last week. 
Its interest lies not merely in its decorative scheme, but also 
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in its furniture and pictures. An illustration (Fig. 4) 
gives a detail of the original wainscoting and an example 
both of the pictures and of the furniture. The portrait is 
certainly that of Lorenzo di Medici, Duke of Urbino, and it 
came from the Colworth (Magniac) Collection, which was 
sold at Christie’s in 1892. The catalogue sought to prove 
that it was probablyjthe lost picture of the Duke known to 
have been painted by Raffaelle in 1518. It must, however, 
be noted that a portrait of the Duke, in the same dress and 
attitude, identical, indeed, except 
that ;,it descends to the knee, 
hangs in the Uffizi at Florence 
catalogued as ‘‘Autore  Ignoto.” 
Whoever painted it, it is a fine pic- 
ture, the sleeved bodice of velvet 
and gold tissue and the fur-collared 
robe of crimson silk woven with a 
zigzag pattern of gold being handled 
with the same masterly care as the 
flesh. Below it stands a _ writing 
bureau which is thoroughly appro- 
priate to its place, for it is of 
marquetry of the type made in 
England just after the time when 
the gallery was wainscoted. The 
square, tapering legs with festooned 
capitals fit into flat curved stretchers, 
and are supported by mushroom 
feet in the manner that flourished 
in this country under William III, 
although it had originated half a 
century earlier in France, where a 
bureau of quite similar shape and 
design, though different decoration, 
is to be found in the Cluny Museum 
and is attributed to the reign of 
Louis XIII. In the Shavington 
example feet and capitals are gilt, 
as is also the flaming vase at the 
centre of the stretcher. All the rest 
is of ebony finely inlaid with mar- 
quetry, partly of scroll and partly 
of floral design. It is quiet in hue, 
various tones of yellow and brown 
being almost exclusively used with 
ivory for the jasmine flowers over 
the escutcheons. The top folds half 
way back, and the top drawer pulls 
forward to make a fitted writing 
desk. 

Chairs and settees, cabinets and 
tables, all of sympathetic character, 
abound in the gallery, while on the 
walls a Flemish lady by Rubens is 
a pendant to the Duke at the 
opposite end, and facing the win- 
dows we have examples of the 
Dutch School, notably by Ostade 
and Wouverman. Moreover, there is 
a little Van der Heyden, 12ins. by 
15ins., which is a gem. It depicts 
a dignified Dutch house of the same 
period as Shavington, and in the 
roadway, which turns downwards 
after passing the forecourt, are 
groups of figures on foot and horse- 
back, of which even those in the 
distance, some of which are merely 
a quarter of an inch high, are per- 
fectly drawn and full of life and 
action—a telling example of this 
artist’s power of introducing “ the 
most minute objects with a neat- 
ness and precision that are won- 
derful.” On the staircase Samuel 
Scott shows us (Fig. 5) what 
Cheyne Walk was like about 1660, 
which is the date, with his signature, that appears 
on a picture of “Richmond House on the Thames” 
likewise on the staircase, as is also one, by John Feary, 
dated 1779, of Greenwich Park, where a group of elegantly 
dressed folk look down from the high ground upon the 
hospital and the river below. Last week’s illustration of 
the staircase shows this picture between the portraits of 
Richard Heywood and his wife. A portrait of Reynolds 
with his hand behind his ear, probably by Raeburn, and a 
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Reynolds of himself in crayon also attract us as we descend 
the stair. The latter, dated 1789, when he was sixty-six 
years old, represents him in spectacles, and was given by him 
in the next year to Cribb, his frame maker, in whose family 
it remained until 1871, when it passed into the Addington 
Collection, and was acquired by Mr. Heywood Lonsdale in 
1886. Below the portrait, let into the same frame, is the 
master’s much used little palette, which his daughter, after 
his death in 1792, gave also to Cribb. 

The drawing-room (Fig. 1), which occupies the south- 
east corner of the house, is especially distinguished by the 
great Van Dyck (Fig. 7), which occupies the centre of the 
south wall. It represents Andrea Spinola, Doge of Genoa 
in 1629, and is of the best of Van Dyck’s fine ‘ Genoese”’ 
period. At the Burlington House Exhibition of the artist’s 
works (1900) it was classed as one of the four “ veritable 
masterpieces’ with the Czar’s Lord Wharton, the Queen’s 
Children of Charles I, and the Duke of Newcastle’s Rinaldo 
and Armida. It was brought from Genoa early in the nine- 
teenth century, probably by Wilkie, and was acquired by 
Mr. Lonsdale from the collection of the Rev. Henry Horley. 
On the left of the illustration of the drawing-room are seen 
the looking-glass and one of the commodes mentioned last 
week. Another pair of commodes of the same period are of 
harewood banded with rosewood and inlaid with vases of 
flowers and garlands in very 
low colour—the vases of 
satinwood, the leafage pale 
green, the flowers of satin- 
wood engraved. 

Other painted Sheraton 
furniture is seen in the 
illustration, chairs and sofas 
and a round table of satin 
and tulip woods painted 
with wreaths of flowers and 
ovals of Cupids. In each 
corner is a famille rose vase, 
5ft. 6ins. high, with a kylin 
sitting on its cover. Tine 
objects in porcelain and 
metal are well represented, 
especially on the chimney- 
piece, and behind them rises 
a very notable looking-glass 
frame. It has all the deli- 
cacy of the finest Louis XVI 
workmanship, but not the 
French manner. Rather it 
looks English work controlled 
but not designed by Adam. 
The medallions, in grisaille 
with an almost black back- 
ground, are probably by 
Angelica Kauffman or by 
Cipriani. All the rest is of 
wood, a cream background 
with gilt raised ornamenta- 
tion most delicately carved. 
The baskets that hold the 
flowers are @ jour, and the 
wreaths above are similarly 
treated. The garlands wind- 
ing about the arrow quivers 
are so finely done that they 
bear examination with a mag- 
nifying glass. 

Between the drawing 
and dining rooms lies the 
library illustrated last week. 
Here are some very notable 
pictures, of which the gem 
is, perhaps, a woody land- 
scape signed by M. Hobbema 
(Fig. 6). Like the Reynolds 
crayon, it was in the 
Addington Collection which 
was sold at Christie's in 
May, 1886, and it there 
fetched 1,470 guineas. At 
the Delafield sale, sixteen 
years earlier, it had brought 
in 100 guineas more. It is 
quite small—28ins. by 2tins. 
—but admirably painted and 
in fine condition. Placed 
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on the right of the door going into the dining - room, 
it is matched on the other side by a Jacob Ruysdael 
landscape, while a little Soloman Ruysdael stands out as 
the best sea piece in the room, which contains good 
examples of W. Van de Velde and of Van der Capelle. Here 
we also have a Rembrandt by himself, signed and dated 
1635, from the Portarlington Collection, and sold at Christie's 
in 1878 for 1,250 guineas. Near by are a pair of Ostades 
only Sins. by rrins., that would be difficult to beat. The 
‘Five Boors at a Window” is a typical subject perfectly 
handled, but more delicate and masterly is ‘A Lawyer in 
his Study”’—-an old man in a brown gown and velvet 
and gold cap reading a letter exquisitely rendered. It 
formed an item of the collection of Charles Sackville Bale, 
of whom it was said that ‘his house was literally packed 
with treasures of the greatest interest and value, and all 
heaped in a most indiscriminate fashion.”’ 

We pass into the dining-room (Fig. 2) as reconstituted 
by Mr. Ernest Newton from the 1822 scrapping of the hall. 
The size he left much the same as it became in 1822, but he 
redecorated it in the spirit of 1685. The wainscoting and 
door frames are founded on those of the gallery of that date, 
and a ceiling in the Wren manner helps to complete the 
picture. In the large panel over the fireplace is set ‘‘ A River 
scene with geese, ducks and ducklings,’ by Hondicoeter, 
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which was one of half’ a dozen pictures from the Dudley 
Collection sold in 1886, or. six years before thé great Dudley 
picture sale, when the {11,130 given for the Raphael Cruci- 
fixion was considered: a.large figure.’ A Wilson landscape 
and two Van Coyen river scenes ‘also show in the illustration 
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standing floreated rim of liners, for the very rich Paul Lamerie 
work néeded the plain mouldings that edge the vase and cover 
as'a quiet frame. The liners, indeed, are no part of the 
original design,’ but were additions made early in the nine- 
teenth century, after the death of the last Earl and the dis- 
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5.—CHEYNE WALK IN 
of the dining-room, where also the furniture arrests attention : 
of the large set of Chippendale chairs with finely carved 
knees and splats one was illustrated last week. The clock 
is of black and gold lacquer with three pictures painted 
on the door. It was made by James Cocker of London. 
A long Sheraton sideboard has on it three notable pieces of 
plate by Paul Lamerie. The great rose water dish has scroll 
and shell ornament and four panels of allegorical figures. 
The he!met-shaped ewer with a figure of Neptune, which 
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6.—A LANDSCAPE, 
goes with it, is not on the sideboard, but a pair of two-handled 
vases may there be seen. These pieces, which date from 
1742-3, belonged to the Coote family of which the title of 
Karl of Mountrath became extinct in 1802. The form and 
decorative scheme of the vases seemed impaired by the out 


1760, 





BY SAMUEL SCOTT. 

persal of his ettects. The Shavington plate-room also contains 
a pair of Paul Lamerie bread baskets, dated 175v--1, and 
there is a fine Monteith of James II’s reign among many 
desirable pieces dating from about that time to the closing 
years of the eighteenth century. 

For all this notable gear Shavington is a most appropriate 
setting, fully appreciated by the numerous guests who until 
1914 enjoyed the hospitality of its owners. Now the scene 
is changed. The sumptuously furnished reception rooms 


BY M. HOBBEMA. 

are little used. Yet the guests are more numerous than 
usual, for while the master of the house fights his country’s 
battles in Egypt and Palestine the mistress devotes her 
untiring energies to the care of some half hundred wounded 
soldiers, who, with the kindly treatment and in the healthful 
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DYCK’S DOGE OF GENOA. 
environment, regain health and strength much before any 
desire comes to them to close a visit during which the spirit 
of welcome and the thought to please have abundantly 


prevailed. H. AvRAY TIPPING. 





FISHES DESTRUCTIVE OF 
MOSQUITOS 


OME ten years ago there was much talk abcut a little 

cyprinodont fish, Girardinus reticulatus or peeciloides, 

known in Barbados as “ millions,’’ a name which, by the 

way, is not so much due to the extreme abundance of 

individuals as to a corruption of the name ‘‘ minnow,”’ 
misapplied to small cyprinodonts in America. These tiny fish 
swarm. in all stagnant water and rain-water tanks in Barbados ; 
though short-lived, they are extremely prolific and, being vivi- 
parous, their offspring escape many of the dangers to which 
eggs are exposed. They are great destroyers of small animal 
life in the waters they inhabit, and to their abundance the 
absence of mosquitos and, consequently, of malaria in the island 
has been ascribed. It has therefore been proposed to introduce 
them in other countries for the object of combating malaria, 
and experiments to that cffect have been carried out with more 
or less success in other islands of the West Indies and also in 
Soutlv Africa. It has been suggested to send them to tropical 
Africa, but, as I pointed out to various correspondents, there 
is no need for so much trouble, as small fish of the same 
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family and of similar habits are 
well represented by native 
belonging to the genera Fundulus and 
Haplochilus. The unfortunate thing, 
however, is that, while the “ millions ”’ 
have no fish enemies in Barbados, their 
African analogues have to contend with 


species 


the predatory habits of other larger 
fish, owing to which their numbers 
are kept down, and with this their 
utility as mosquito destroyers — is 
minimised. 


I have myself greatly added to the 
list of the African cyprinodonis, of 
which as many as sixty-eight species 
are now known, and figures of a number 
of them from the Belgian Congo have 
recently been reproduced in a_ very 
useful and interesting booklet by M. E. 
Hegh on the methods of combating 
mosquitos, published by the Belgian 
Colonial Department (‘Etudes de 
Biologie Agricole,’’ No. 4, 1918). These 
are the sort of fish to be recommended 
for stocking waters resorted to by these 
insects. At Yabe, near Lagos, Dr. W. M. 
Graham, Director ot the Lagos Medical 
Research Institution, has noted the 
complete absence of mosquico larvae in 
small pools most favourable for their 
development, but which are well stocked 
with the little cyprinodont Haplochilus 


Grahami., 
Experiments made by Dr. Graham 
have shown him that a dozen of 


these fish placed in a vessel containing 
100 mosquito larve suffice to dispose 
of the latter in an hour’s time. Dr. 
Graham (‘‘ Bull. Entomol. Research,”’ I, 
IQII, page 137) regards it as established 
that the presence in the swamp-pools of 
these fish effectually prevents the breed- 
ing of mosquitos ; considering the leap- 
ing habits of the fish, which enable it to 
pass from one pool into another, it is 
clear that their capacity for spreading 


themselves over flooded land is very 
great, and it follows that if the fish is 
not found in a particular pool it is 
because it cannot live there. Most of 
the water-holes contain cat-fish, which 
would be likely to destroy any small 
fish introduced, and Dr. Graham con- 
cludes that it is only in pools free 
from encmies that the introduction of 


Haplochilus Grahami would be success- 
ful; he adds that they might well be 
tried in domestic water-barrels and 
tanks, if means were devised to prevent 
them from leaping out. 

A very successful experiment has 
been made in 1905, when Dr. Alvin 
Seale was commissioned by the Hawaiian 
Government to secure and transport to 
these islands a shipment of fish that 
would live in areas infested by mosquitos and feed on the larvae 
and eggs of these pests. The choice fell on the Texan “ top- 
minnow,’’ Gambusia affinis, of which about 400 specimens were 
transported and landed at Honolulu in September, 1G05. When 
the fish were liberated in small ponds full of mosquito larvze 
they made a vigorous attack on these enemies of mankind, 
and two years later Dr. D. L. Van Diene, Entomologist to the 
Hawaiian Government, wrote the following report on the success 
of the experiment: ‘‘ They have multiplied rapidly, and from 
the few hundred introduced, several hundred thousand have 
been bred and distributed. Where they occur they effectively 
clear the water of mosquito larvae, feeding likewise on the egeg- 
masses of Culex pipiens on the surface.’’ At the time Dr. Seale 
wrote (‘‘ Philippine Journal of Science,” 1917, page 177) there 
were millions of these fish in the Hawaiian Islands, where two men 
of the Health Department were kept busy distributing them to 
various parts of the islands, and they have now also been intro- 
duced in the Philippine Islands. 

In the rice-fields of Madagascar experiments have also been 
made with the same object, and M. J. Legencre has recenily 
published an interesting account of his attempts at “ rizipisci- 
culture,’ as he calls them (‘‘Comptes-Rendus Acad. Sci. Paris,” 
CLXIII, 1916, page 377). His choice fell on the well known 
goldfish, Cyprinus auratus, which has done extremely well and 
promises to render signal service in the great island the population 
of which is decimated by malaria. To give an example of his 
success in rizipisciculture, M. Legendre reports that 1,300 
goldfish, weighing together about 13lb., introduced in 
some rice-fields at the end of January, had increased, five 
months later, after the rice had been gathered, to 18,000, 
weighing 250lb. G. A. BOULENGER. 
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[Since this article was written by M. Davray the dignity of a Marshal of France has been conferred upon General Foch. 
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MARSHAL FOCH 


The title 


was revived in favour of General Joffre, who became the first Marshal under the Third Republic.—Ep.] 


N the 30th of August, 1914 

—it was a morning of dog- 

day heat—a_ general was 

walking to and fro in front 

of the Town Hall in the 
market place of Attigny, a small town 
above Rethel. His manner was abrupt 
and jerky, his air was anxious, his 
expression grave. From time to time 
a staff officer would arrive bringing 
him information and presenting him 
with reports. He would snatch each 
paper that was brought to him, cast a 
rapid eye over it and resume his walk. 
A number of German prisoners were 
marched past, marshalled by our 
soldiers with fixed bayonets. They 
were a wretched band, bare-headed, 
dishevelled, panting, covered with 
dust and sweat. The general hardly 
turned his eyes in their direction. 
The road and the market place were 





packed with an agitated throng. 
Batteries, munition sections, endless 


convoys, succeeded one another with- 
out a pause. The neighbouring guns 


grew louder and louder, as if the 
battle were drawing nearer. A _ regi- 
ment passed. One of the men noticed 
the general and nudged his com- 
panion: ‘‘ Look at the Chief,’ he 


said, ‘ | shouldn’t like to tackle him 
to-day.” 

“The Chief’ Je patron was 
General Foch, who had just assumed 
command of a new army expressly 
created for his control. 

The placing of Foch’s Army in the 
centre of the line and of Maunoury’s 
Army near Paris were two master- 
strokes of Joffre, admirably carried out by his subordinates—two 
strokes in which the whole victory of the Marne was already implied. 
Sharply attacked by Maunoury, von Kluck was compelled to 
expose himself on two fronts at a time. To parry that danger 
on their right, the Germans attempted a vigorous offensive 
on the French centre. The Prussian Guard and other crack 
troops began a violent attack in front of Fére-Champenoise 
and the marshes of St. Gond, the point at which General Foch’s 
force was situated. So spirited was the onslaught of the Germans 
that they succeeded in shaking part of Foch’s troops. His 
entire right was driven back to the south of Fére-Champenoise. 
His army no longer lined up horizontally with the general front ; 
it had become a vertical line, an elbow. But the General did 
not give way. Energy, tenacity, resistance are his conspicuous 
qualities. 3y sheer force of will he 
meant to wrest victory from the enemy’s 
hands, and he communicated his con- 
fidence to all around him; he passed 
the word : *’ Hold on, whatever happens 
and at whatever price.” He achieved 
far more, he accomplished a tour de force, 
almost a miracle ; with an army nearly 
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defeated he passed to the offensive, 
he attacked ! A general who had been 
placed under Foch’s command came 
to report that his men were tired out : 
his troops were at the end of their 
tether. The rebuff was sharp: ‘ Tired 
out!” replied Foch. ‘So are the 
Germans. ‘You are to attack.” 

At the most critical moment of the 
conflict Foch improvised and executed 
an amazingly skilful manceuvre to 
which victory was due. The Germans 
had driven themselves into our lines 
like a wedge; Foch turned to his 
advantage a position which appeared 
wholly favourable to the enemy. He 
abruptly slipped one of his divisions 
from left to right in such a way as to 
throw it suddenly upon the German 
flank, and the movement took the 
enemy by surprise. 

There is an astonishing similarity 
in the manceuvres that won the first 
and the second battle of the Marne. 
Joffre threw Maunoury’s Army on the 
uncovered flank of von Kluck. Ona 
smaller scale Foch, by a flank attack, 
drove back the Prussian into the 
marshes of St. Gond. And four years 
afterwards, by a similar stroke, Foch 
throws back the Crown Prince’s armies 


from Chateau-Thierry to Fére-en- 
Tardenois. In each case the result 
was admirable. The Germans were 
beaten. 


Having failed in September, 1914, 
to take Paris or destroy the French 
Army, the Germans tried to outflank us 
on their right. ‘‘ The race for the sea ”’ 
began. The two armies extended 
their fronts more and more to the north, and when at length 
the North Sea was reached at Nieuport, the adversaries must 
needs come to a halt. The English Army then began to move 
northward towards Ypres from the positions on the bank of the 
Aisne which it had occupied since the battle of the Marne. 
The rulers of Germany wanted a dazzling revenge. England 
had thwarted all their hopes of a short and crushing campaign. 
They decided to make a terrific effort to overrun the “ con- 
temptible little British Army.’’ This was the signal for the 
Baitle of the Yser. The Kaiser had said that at any cost Calais 
must be his. He was convinced that if Calais could be reached 
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his strength in submarines would enable him to establish a close 
blockade against England, that he could isolate her and hold 
mercy. 


her at his To the sound of Lissauer’s “‘Hymn of 
Hate’’ the Germans attacked with fury. 

In the first days of October Foch had 
been given the command of the French 
left wing, the armies in the North being 
placed at his orders. Moreover, he had 
the delicate task of achieving a complete 
unity and co-ordination of effort with 
the English and Belgian Armies. He 
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was, in short, the Commander-in-Chief of all the troops that 
resisted the German onslaught on the Yser. 

The battle opened. The Germans called up continual 
reserves and forced the pace of their attack. But Foch’s 
confidence remained unbroken and it imbued all who came near 
him. Week after week the Germans renewed their attacks. 
Yet, in spite of their unceasing efforts, of their reckless sacrifice 
of human life, the German thrust was checked. 

The same qualities of endurance and tenacity, the same 
heroism which he displayed on the Marne secured for Foch 
and his excellent troops this success on the Yser. The conduct 
of General Foch at Fére-Champenoise, on the Yser, and during 
his Soissons—Chateau-Thierry offensive corresponds exactly 
with the words he spoke at the Ecole de Guerre with all the 
emphasis of a vigorous faith. Quoting from Joseph de Maistre : 
‘“ A lost battle is a battle one believes oneself to have Icst ; in 
a material sense, no batile can be lost,’’ he added: “ A battle, 
then, can only be lost morally. But if so, it is also morally 
that a battle is won.”’ To this aphorism one might add another : 
‘“ A battle won is a battle in which you refuse to acknowledge 
defeat.” 

Before putting the art and the science of war into practice, 
Foch had already taught it in his lectures and published works. 
His is the deeply interesting case of a famous professor of 
strategy called by the turn of events to give his theories and his 
teaching a living application. While holding the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel he was appointed professor in strategy and 
general tactics at the Ecole de Guerre, where lieutenants and 
captains get their brevet as Staff officers. Ten years later, 
after holding commands in various arms, he was made a director 
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of the same school. In daily life the General is a man of 
few words. He speaks with mathematical conciseness, and 
his conversation is always full of vigour. Calm, cold and 
self-possessed, he is conspicuous for just the qualities which 
the English most prize. Add to these his close knowledge 


of the English Army, along with his keen sense of the 
national temperament and character, and we_ shall easily 


comprehend the influence he exerts over every Englishman 
who comes in contact with him. To this influence is due in a 
large measure the perfect understanding and cohesion which 
have existed between the French and the English armies from 
the very beginning of the war, since the time when Lord French 
(then Sir John) had his General Headquarters a few miles from 
Foch’s. Great delicacy and tact were obviously called for. 
General Foch, by the force of character which every Englishman 
recognises in him, achieved it without the smallest difficulty. 
He has been, by all the Allies, willingly entrusted with the whole 
responsibility of the conduct of the war. He accepted it as a 
matter of duty and discipline at a moment when the black spectre 
of defeat was looming on our horizon. Within four months he 
has stemmed the repeated onrush of the enemy, and without 
haste, biding his time and husbanding his strength, he struck a 
blow and snatched from the enemy the power of offensive. It 
is a blow also at those who are tempted to disbelieve in any 
final decision or rupture of the grip. Foch has taken up his 
task with the mathematical certainty that the rupture will come, 
and it will come in our favour. We may have confidence that 
Foch will not let pass the day when, on an enfeebled Germany, 
he will be able to deliver the Allies’ united stroke that will bring 
Victory Henry D. Davray. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
Small Talk at Wreyland, by Cecil Torr. 


F by “small talk”’ is meant gossip, Mr. Torr will not 
be offended if we say that this is one of the pleasantest 
books of gossip which we ever came across. It is made 
up partly from letters and partly from the observations 
of the writer, who is a Devonian. The name of the 

house round which the interest centres is Yonder Wreyland, 
Lustleigh, Devon, and, as the author explains, Wreyland 
is land by the Wrey, a tributary of the Bovey, which itself 
flows into the Teign and so makes its way into the sea at 
Teignmouth. The land forms a manor and gives its name 
to a hamlet of six houses, of which the charmingly named 
Yonder Wreyland is one. 

The author had a brother with an abnormal memory— 
a very dangerous memory we should say, because in talking 
to a lady of uncertain age he reminded her of something 
she had said at the Great Exhibition of 1851. “‘ Yes, yes, 
you mean 1862,” she said in her confusion. But he missed 
the point of her reply and went on to give a multiplicity of 
detail which proved that it must have been in 1851. Evi- 
dently a very dangerous man to talk to ladies! The Wrey- 
landers appear to have been a long-lived generation, as the 
author of this book remembers a very old man in his boyhood 
who described the beheading of King Charles I as he heard 
it from someone who in his turn heard it from an eye-witness. 
Mr. Torr’s father appears to have had a-very good memory, 
but he supplemented it by means of a diary which he kept 
from 1833 to 1878. Father and grandfather were only 
two of a host of relatives who have contributed to the making 
of. this very agreeable book. The district is a little out of 
the world, and it is no wonder that some of the pleasant 
superstitions of rural England have not died out there. 

Even as late as 1902 a child was born who had a rupture. 
On enquiring how it was getting on the author was told, 
‘‘Oh, it be a sight better since us put’n through a tree.” 
The father had split an ash tree on the hill behind the house 
and had wedged the hole open with two chunks of oak. 
Then he and his wife took the child to it at daybreak and 
as the sun rose passed it three times through the tree from 
east to west. The mother then took the child home and the 
father pulled out the chunks of oak and bandaged up the tree. 
As the tree trunk healed, so the rupture would heal also! When 
asked why he did it the man’s only answer was, “ Why, 
all folk do it.” It may be inferred from this glimpse into 
the old-fashioned world which still exists at Wreyland that 
the book is full of delightful stories illustrating the rustic 
point of view. The elder Mr. Torr noted in a diary under 
the date of the 7th April, 1844: ‘‘ Witch-craft a common 
belief to this day in Lustleigh, and prevalent even among 
the better-informed classes.’’ The family were great travel- 
lers, and many parallel examples from other countries 
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are adduced to illustrate the superstitions of Devonshire. 
For example, in August, 1861, the author’s father wrote 
from Poitiers giving an extract from his diary. This tells 
how pilgrims were admitted to the Church of St. Rade- 
goude to get cured of their sores by touching the coffin of 


the saint. Numbers of lame and diseased children were 
brought at the time he was there. The author himself 


gives some further interesting examples from Lourdes, 
which he visited on September 11th, 1894. He goes on, 
in his pleasant gossiping manner, to tell of a procession he 
witnessed at Thebes in Boeotia in 1888. They were badly 
in want of rain, and marched solemnly round in honour 
of Elijah. They were of the Greek Church, and believed 
more in the potency of the Hebrew prophet than in that 
of the Christian saints. But, indeed, it is not so very long 
since a Scottish Presbyterian minister was praying for rain 
in very dry weather, when a thunderstorm came accom- 
panied by a terrific downpour. The minister paused a moment 
from his prayer for rain and then in a different tone, addressing 
the Deity, he said, ‘ But Lord, this is extraivagaint.”’ The 
author tells of a visit to Rome and of his seeing the Pope. 
He related this to one of the village gossips, who asked 
eagerly, ‘‘ Well now, maister, what be he like? I reckon 
he be a proper tiger to fight.””. He explains that as a thorough- 
going Protestant she knew no difference between the Devil 
and the Pope. Her husband always felt that a great chance 
had been missed when the Devil came to Widdicombe Church 
one day in the seventeenth century. On being asked what 
he would have done, he replied: ‘‘ Dock’n, maister, dock’n 
cut the tail of’n off.” Evidently he believed that in that 
organ lay the secret of the Devil’s power. 

But we must not give all our space to a recital of beliefs 
and notions now fading away even in Devonshire. Taking 
a dip into the book, we come across much curious gossip 
about fish poachers in the middle of last century. Poachers 
watched the fish come up the river to spawn and speared 
them by an instrument which seems to resemble the leister, 
“ three-tae-ed’’ and otherwise, which to this day is used for 
sticking fish in the shallows of the Tweed and its famous 
tributaries, the Till, White-adder, Ettrick, Teviot, Yarrow, 
Gala and their smaller affluents. Incidentally, a pretty 
description is given of fishing in the Wandle, near London, 
between 1866 and 1878, when his father owned some water 
a little way from Mitcham. There were trout of 2lb. and 
3lb. weight there. This leads to some pleasant anecdotes 
of Robert Romer, who was afterwards a Lord Justice, 
and George Bidder, then a very eminent civil engineer. 
Parson Davy was always asking Bidder questions, and his 
own life is extremely interesting. He was born in 1743 
near Tavistock, and passed his early days at Chudleigh and 
at Knighton. He was curate at Lustleigh from 1786 until 
six months before his death in 1826. He lived in the days 
when parsons published huge collections of their sermons 
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in many heavy volumes, and his were so numerous that he 
was able to call them “a system of Divinity.” It is said 
he planted the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments 
in his garden at Wilmead, where he went to live after he 
left Lustleigh Rectory. He planted texts of Scripture in 
miniature box trees, so that in walking in the garden in 1838 
the visitor came across such sentences as “‘ Know thyself,” 
‘Act wisely,” ‘‘ Deal fairly,” “‘ Live peaceably” and ‘‘ Love 
one another.” It was a practice that was long dis- 
continued until the promoters of Arbor Day in Great Britain 
revived it. 

Mr. Torr is not without his lamentations over the falling 
away of his Devonian friends. They have neglected their 
orchards and grown careless of their cider-making, until 
Devonshire cider is outclassed by Hereford. They have ruined 
their cream by using separators, and he uses words, that are 
almost blasphemous about Devonshire cream, saying that 
people will go on eating it just as they go on drinking the 
wines of well known growers whose vineyards were exhausted 
years ago. Another iniquity is that some miscreant: has in- 
vented a machine for preparing wheat straw for ‘thatching, 
which bruises the reed. Further, they never sow wheat early 
enough for the straw to gather strength, so that the thatch 
decays and tenants and farme rs alike grow tired of patching it 
and put on slates instead of thatch. But he praises cob cottages 
with convincing eloquence. Eighteen inches of -cob keeps 
a house much warmer than r8ins. of brick. Incidentally, 
he tells of a pleasant idiom used in Devonshire to describe 
the noise of a falling house. The end wall of the Tallet 
tumbled down one Sunday evening as the people were on 
their way to church. And Miss Mary her were 
a-passin’ at the time; and when her come in afterward, 
her said in all her born days her never beheld such a noise.” 
Everything relating to the natives’ idioms is most fascinating. 
Once Mr. Torr got a classic dancer to dance the Spring Song 
on the turf, with the tall cypress hedges as a background. 
It was a pretty sight, but some of the spectators thought 
less about her dance than her dress, and their verdict was that 
‘her garments had not got no substance in them.”’ Another 
saying which has the true savour of the country is that of 
an old inhabitant speaking about the war. “ It be a terrible 
thing this war: proper terrible it be. I never knowed bacon 
such a price.’ Another one with great. shrewdness said, 
“What be the sense of their contendin’ ? Why us in Lust- 
leigh don’t wage war on they in Bovey, and wherefor e should 
the nations fight 7 : 

He has also some very pleasant anecdotes regarding 
the introduction of railways. At first names were. given 
to the engines chiefly because that had been the way with the 
stage-coaches ; Crawley and St. Blazey are examples. In the 
correspondence of the ’forties we hear of Mr. Torr’s father 
being congratulated that ‘* you reached home safely, having 
escaped all the dangers of the railroad with its fearful tunnels.” 

We may conclude with a note about feeding. ° His 
father noted in his diary on September 3rd, 1863, after 
dining at the fable d’hote at Meurice’s, “* not so good a dinner 
as they used to give there five-and-twenty years ago,” and 
that his saying will stand examination is suggested’ by the 
list of courses — were served at Blinzler’s at Godesberg 
on August 25th, 1 “I, soup; 2, roast beef and potatoes’; 
3, mutton no aa vegetables ; 4, fish amd sauces; 5, 
ducks and salads; 6, hare and stewed fruits; 7, roast veal 
and salads; 8, shell-fish and puddings; . 9, fruits, sweet- 
meats and cheese.”’ Mr. Torr’s queerest fable @héte was that 
which he enjoyed at Tournai on Good Friday in 1875. It was 
a fast day, but there were fifteen courses of fish, and seventy 
guests drank several dozens of champagne “ and then went 
home with a good conscience, feeling they had carried out the 
precepts of the Church in having a meatless day.” 


A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF THE COPTS. 
Modern Sons of the Pharaohs, by S. H. Leeder. 

EFORE the war travel was a part of luxury, it was.a 
matter of hotels and deck cabins and Cook’s coupons 
and Baedeker guides. This false notion, bred of wealth 
and vulgarity, controlled to a certain extent travel 
literature, certainly influenced it greatly. Perhaps 

in the sobered mood of the new era we shall. travel more 
for education and to obtain sympathy and understanding of 
other peoples and other ways of life, and we shall obtain a.more 
philosophic and reflective attitude. S. H. Leeder’s ‘' Modern 
Sons of the Pharaohs ”’ is a transitional type. It has the. defect 
of its title and of its cover, which looks rather like an advertise- 


ment for scented soap, but the matter itself is the product of a 
good deal of labour by a painstaking student of Egyptian life. 
The old-fashioned tourist is almost entirely preoccupied with 
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Egypt as a place of tombs or Egypt as a Mahomedan country: 
But Mr. Leeder has made a study of the Copts, and in this 
volume brings them more effectually to our attention than any 
other modern book on the subject. 

The Copts, mongrelised considerably: by various Semitic 
and Turkish interbreedings, are the ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt.. There’ are a considerable number of them scattered 
among the cities and deseris, and they preserve the encrusted 
legends of Egypi at the time of the Anchorites, Egypt at the time 
of Cleopatra, Egypt that embalmed, that wrote its history in 
hieroglyphics, that built its tombs. Already probably the 
Coptic manuscripts have taught us more of the traditions of early 
Christianity than ‘any other discoveries in modern times. Egypt 
is the land of preservation and the Copis are themselves of an 
intensely conservative nature, In their rituals, in the decoration 
of the inside of their churches and monastery buildings, in their 
folk-lore and folk-music, the way they build, consecrate, marry, 
bury—their. custom of embalming—in these and many more 
domains there is work for the unraveller of the past. 

Unfortunately the clash of contrast between British Protes- 
tantism and Coptic Christianity is very great—no less than 
sloth. 
The Copts have their liberals it is true, but the true representative 
of the nation is not Marcus Pasha but the aged Patriarch Cyril. 
British Christianity in clerical attire is often poor stuff, but, 


nevertheless,’ it can be grossly intolerant of another expression 


of Christianity. ‘Thus the Black clergy are the spiritual back- 
ground of Coptic Christianity, but our people have long since 
shown :a strong desire to interfere and clear the monks oui, 


‘or at best make them into sige workers in Cairo and Alexandria. 


But thai, unfortunately, is characteristic of the tactlessness of 
missionary enterprise. 

The clash of British influence and Coptic tradition is parily 
told in the struggle between the reforming party, led by the able 
Marcus Bey, and the Patriarch. With British influence and 
inspiration it obtained the banishment of the Patriarch to Nitria. 
Mr. Leder tells, chough not with much detail, the story of the 
exiraordinary triumph of Cyril when the decree of banishment 
was removed and a “ great sea of enthusiasm swept aside every 
idea but"that of passionate rejoicing at the restoration.” For 
the Patriarch is the national religious monarch of the Copts. 
And it was in vain that the Frenchified Little Copts opposed. him. 

Mr. Leder has a good deal of sympathy for the reforming 
and liberal party, and. it is necessary, but he has also a large 


‘store of impressions and garnered know ledge of the Copts, and he 


rejoices in the true and distinctive national expression of the 
people. His book ought to’ be summarised and reduced to note- 
it: as 
somewhat congested with matter, but that should make it more of 
a treasure to those who dig in books. 


The Quest of the Face, by Stephen Graham. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

THIS is aremarkable and uplifting book, developing the sequence of religious 
expression that began with ‘‘A Tramp’s Sketches.” The ‘ Priest of the 
Ideal,” its immediate forerunner, publ’shed last year by the same firm, 
carried this sequence’ a stage further, and the present volume, together with 
three intervening ones, may be considered in some’ sense as in the nature 
of a spiritual autobiography. The Quest of the Face marks a climzx in the 
author’s pilgrimage, as it were. He secks some mortal through whose human 
lineaments he may discern the face of Christ. with the ostensible purpose 
of selecting him to play the part of the Saviour of Mankind in a mystery play. 
It is a very wonderful idea ; it is adm‘rably and subtly carried out ; and the 
fact that the writer is now fighting for the safety of the world’s highest ideal— 
he is a private in the Scots Guards—lends a conviction to this volume which 
cannot but add to the force and beauty of its personal message. To his 
exalted vision the soldier in Kitchener’s Army ‘s above all a soldier in the 
great Christian cause. H's dreams and hop<s are thus tested by a standard 
of reality.’ He does not alone preach an ideal of brotherhood and: unity, 
but he risks his life for it. He perceivcs—and he is not alone among writers 
to-day in this perception—the dawn of another consciousness which is stealing 
exquisitely down through the horrors of the immense battlefields into the 
troubled hearts of men. ‘ The higher consciousness which I d’scern,’”’ he 
says, ‘is the recognition of unity. I can love anyone in whom I discern 
an ideal self over and above the ordinary self. The sense for this ideal self 
in everyone prompted me to seek the Christ-face in the passer-by. And 
throughout my quest so far I have been preoccupied with the sense for unity. 
Now I am beginning to understand that not only have I a sense for unity, 
but a knowledge of actual unity.” | Only a:true ideal’st could use these words, 
only an idealist,-moreover, whose vision is not limited by the doctrines of 
one particular creed. The face of Christ may shine through many masks, 
may appear in many gu'ses and disguises, and the ideal He represented is 
of too universal appeal to be confined to one hard and fast shibboleth. Mr. 
therefore, must be for mankind at large, not for nominal 
Christians alone; the terms of the great search are interchangeable with 
those of every genuine effort, be it creed or society, that seeks to bring this 
lofty ideal down into practical daily life. H’s book, I feel, is not one to be 
analysed by common standards ; it is neither a novel, an essay, nor a sermon. 
It is unique ; by the sinecrity of the-author alone can it be judged. It is 
simple enough for children almost, but it is deep enough even for those who 
have reached the reasonable limits of earthly knowledge ; it will appeal most 
to those who themselves vearn for that real‘sation of brotherhood on earth 
which some deem a remote Utopia and others deem already close. It is 
thus a book to be taken or left, and only those could scoff at it who have 
never known the flame of a true and great ideal burning within the 
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WHY I AM A PELMANIST. 


By “«SAPPER.” 


OME months ago, more out of curiosity than anything 
else, I took up Pelmanism. I wished to find out whether 
there was indeed some new and wonderful system which 
could transform mediocrity into brilliance and failure 
into success. Plentiful advertisements assured me that 

if I would but follow the advice laid. down by the teachers of the 
Pelman School there was nothing I might not hope for, from 
substantial increase in the pay extracted from a stony-hearted 
Government to complete immunity from whizz-bangs. In 
view of the desirability of both these goals, I decided to join 
“the cult.” I regarded it as a cult ; in spite of all assurances 
from Generals, Admirals, Pillars of the Church, and other big 
noises in the Pelman world, I was sure there was a catch some- 
where. So I borrowed the money for the course, and started 
looking for the catch. I am still looking. 


Now, I do not propose to go into the question of how 
Pelmanism obtains its results. To attempt to do so would 
necessitate going into what Pelmanism is. If anybody wants 
to find that out, let him follow my example—borrow the money 
and see for himself. He will never regret it. 





But I do propose to say something of the state of mind 
induced by Pelmanism in a student who takes it up im earnest. 
For on that state of mind depends entirely his judgment of 
the system. On the personal result in his particular case the 
student will say: “ This thing is bad. I would prefer a bag 
of nuts”; or he will say: “‘ This thing is good. Why, in 
Heaven’s name, didn’t I do it before? ’’ Those are the two 
judgments to which any new thing must be prepared to submit 
itself; and when it is as much advertised as Pelmanism the 
answer is of importance. 


Now, let there be no mistake about one thing; we are 
discussing the student who takes it up in earnest. The man 
who enrols as a Pelmanist, who reads the books, and does the 
exercises like a parrot, and then sits down and waits for the 
boodle to roll in, will do a powerful lot of sitting. There is 
no magic word in the system; no formula which, repeated 
twice in the bath and once after breakfast, will produce success. 
There is nothing mystic about it—nothing supernatural.’ 


Pelmanism is a system of education : nothing more, nothing 
less. Where it differs from other systems is that it educates. 
This is a very large claim, and one which great numbers of 
people will find incredible. They will point to all our methods 
of education, and say, frankly, that it is ridiculous. They will 
quote at length from the many books that have been written 
about education lately—especially the Public School system. 
“Tf such a thing,” they say, “ were true, our social system 
would be undermined.” Personally, I am not sure it hasn’t 
been. 


Let us consider, for a moment, this question of an education 
which educates compared to one which does not. So many 
people have written on the latter: so few on the former. It 
is so easy to criticise destructively. 


It is an undoubted fact that an intimate knowledge of 
the French irregular verbs, and the insensate demands of the 
gardener for pens, ink, and paper will not materially help 
the student to travel through France. | 


It is an undoubted fact that the sole test for which we are 
trained is an examination ; to that end a boy is crammed and 
forced—and, having passed it, nothing more matters. He can 
forget everything, and he promptly does, naturally. 


It is a far, far better thing to throw explosive bombs at the 
science master than to dabble in abstruse chemical formule. 
The boy is not going to be a chemist—he wants to go into the 
Army. He is being taught what he doesn’t want to learn. 
And so it is a failure. Thus the destructive critic fulminates ; 
and everybody agrees that it is very dreadful. . . . But he 
suggests no alternative ; and so, everybody, after a brief mental 
upheaval, relapses again into sleep. Only Pelmanism has 
remained awake, and has produced an answer—a constructive 
answer—moreover, a successful answer in the opinion of those 
who have tried. 





It is successful because its students learn what they want 
to learn, and are therefore keen. A simple fundamental fact , 
wherein Pelmanism differs from all other systems of education : 
a simple fundamental fact which makes the difference between 
success and failure. 


And so we come to the consideration of what is this thing 
which Pelmanism teaches, and which its students wish to be 
taught. It is well-nigh impossible to sum up the course in a 
phrase: it is altogether too big a thing. And yet—perhaps it 
can be done—more or less. Pelmanism, as I see it, teaches 
Human Nature—your own and the other man’s. It deals not 
with Greek iambics or the differential calculus, though such is 
its nature that it will help the student to deal with those occult 
mysteries, be he so minded. It just deals with you and the 
other man, and life as one lives it. 


There is no catch in it. It is a system developed along 
perfectly common-sense lines, which leads to a definite goal. 
That goal is Efficiency. 


The system takes a man’s thought-box, and proceeds to tell 
the owner how he can improve it. It sends the student’s brain 
to a mental gymnasium. It gives him concise instructions as 
to what he is to do, and when he carries out those instructions 
conscientiously he finds the system is right. He begins to 
realise that his mind is capable of being drilled and expanded 
exactly the same as his body. And, moreover, he finds that 
just as the fitter his body becomes, the more work it can do ; 
so the fitter his mind is, the more it can accomplish. Things 
come easier to him; he has no difficulty in taking on more. 
His brain, in fact, is being drilled, and is developing accordingly. 


Thus badly—Pelmanism. The mind and brain are subject 
to laws, just as the body. The teachers of this system have 
taken those laws—up to now the property, so to speak, of a few 
abstruse thinkers and philosophers—and built round them a 
simple, infallible method of developing a human being’s efficiency. 
That is all. As I say, there is no catch. The work which they 
ask the student to do, and which the student must do if he 
wishes to benefit by the course, is not long and arduous. It 
does not entail going back to school and poring over books. 
It can be done on one’s way to work, when one is out for a walk, 
or wondering where the last one went to. 


Moreover, there is another point which is worthy of note. 
The exercises—though only a means to an end—are in them- 
selves interesting. There is no question of French irregular 
verbs or abstruse chemical formula—to be forgotten as soon 
as learned. There is nothing irksome or tedious in the course ; 
nothing that the student doesn’t see the object of even in the 
early stages of his struggles. It is in fact a common-sense 
system, developed along common-sense lines, with its goal— 
Efficiency. 








The results speak for themselves. From a financial. point 
of view, I, personally, am not qualified to speak; except to 
state the axiomatic truth that a man or woman whose brain 
is efficient must be worth more in the world market than one 
whose brain is untrained. And Pelmanism trains the untrained 
mind ; that is its vaison d’étre. But from an intellectual point 
of view the thing can be put in a nutshell. It is not good to 
go through life blind; and yet thousands do so. Their brains 
are blind; they see, and do not appreciate ; they hear, and do 
not understand. Pelmanism brings that appreciation and that 
understanding. Therefore it would seem worth while to 
Pelmanise, for it is certainly worth while to understand. 


A full description of the Pelman Course is given in “ Mind 
and Memory,” a free copy of which, together with TRutTH’s special 
supplement on “‘ Pelmanism,” and form of enrolment for the com- 
plete course for one-third less than the usual fees, will be sent post 
free to all readers of COUNTRY LIFE on application to The Pelman 


‘Institute, 8, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Overseas Addresses ; 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne ; 15, 
Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ROSE, THE WORLD’S OLDEST ROSE BUSH 
[To THE Epiror or “ Country LirFe.’’] 

S1r,—When I visited this most interesting city in 1906 I found the story of 
this tree was one of the most cherished traditions among the inhabitants. 
They hac the legend newly painted on the walls of their town hall and on 
drinking glasses of every kind. Some thirty or forty years ago the rose tree 
became sickly and died, to the universal regret of the people ; but expert 
advice suggested the possibility of reviving life in the original stock by cutting 
all wood away to this root, and when necessary using petroleum to the open 
sections. It was then watered with bullock’s blood, and this affectionate 
solicitude was rewarded by a new shoot appearing in 1863, a fresh one in 
1877, and again others in 1884, 1892, 1898, 1902 and 1906. To each of these 
a label recording the date was attached, and on my visit the tree once again 
covered a fair part of the apse and looked healthy enough. The reliquary 
that it is said to have carried on its branches contains, I believe, a relic of 
the True Cross, and may be seen in the Trésor of the Cathedral.—A. E. P. 
RayMuND DOWLING. 


HILDESHEIM 


“BILAIE PQLECAT.” 

{To tHE Epiror oF ‘“ Country LIFE.”’| 
Sir,—In your issue of July 20th ‘* Derbyshire ’’ asks whether I ever noticed 
any objectionable smell about my pet. Of course, he smells a little, the 
usual ferrety smell of an old male ferret, but, except once when badly 
frightened as a young creature, I never knew him emit the vile stench peculiar 
to the angry polecat. I am not sure from the wording of his letter whether 
‘* Derbyshire ” is aware that this horrible odour is only produced under the 
influence of fear and anger. I have kcpt many Welsh polecats and _half- 
bred polecats and can assure him that their cages have always been perfectly 
sweet. All the same, I have experienced the stench in all its strength ! 
I was skinning the body of an old male polecat that had been sent to me, 
and, being hurried, was not so careful as I ought to have been when in the 
tail region, with the result that the glands emitted the greenish fluid that 
the smell arises from and I got some of it on my hands. It did not die 
away, despite everything I tried, for a couple of days. I am glad to say 
it did not last for ‘*‘ weeks,’ as in the case of the rabbit-catcher mentioned 
by your correspondent. Of course, a wild-caught polecat when handled 
is certain to emit the smell, even after it has been in captivity for some time, 
but the stench is not a feature of its daily life. Possibly the smell that was 
so Offensive in the hedgerow arose not from a colony of polecats, but the 
horrible stink-horn fungus which sometimes pollutes the air of the country- 
side.—FRranceEs Pir. 

FRUIT AND FUEL. 

{To THE EpiTor oF “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—There are two grcat necds just now—fruit and fuel. I would enquire 
of you if there is any special effort being made for having dried or evaporated 
fruits brought home from our fruit-bearing Colonics ? They would pack as 
such a much smaller bulk than fresh fruit, and not deteriorate on a long 
voyage. Also, are there no wood stoves that are used in foreign countries 
that could be used here ? Surely abroad a great deal of the cooking is done 
with wood fuel ?—A HovsewiFe. 

THE LVYTIPLTON GHOST STORY. 

{To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—I have always been much interested in the Lyttelton ghost story. In 
1779 Thomas~Lord Lyttelton told his friends that the form of a lady (Mrs. 
Amphlett of Clent Hall, Worcestershire) appeared to him one night in his 
house in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, London, and predicted his death 
three days later, naming day and hour. He was rather nervous and took a 
gay party to his house, Pitt Place, Epsom, for the week-end. He did die 
there very suddenly on the day and at the hour foretold. The clocks had been 
altered and he thought he had “ bilked”’ the ghost. The story is well told 
in the ‘“‘ Hothams of Scorbrough,” by A. M. W. Stirling, Vol. II., and a 
portrait of the ghost given. This lady was said to have died about the time 
her form appeared, giving him three days’ warning only! I should like to 
know what was the number of the house in Hill Street occupied by Thomas 
Lord Lyttelton in 1779. It may be mentioned in some old memoirs, such 
as Mrs. Delany’s.—C. J. A. 


CUCKOO PROBLEMS. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Countr¥. LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—In a large garden of over five acrcs in the South of England the birds 
long since discovered ‘‘ sanctuary,’’ and here they nest and bring up their 
young, unmolested, in great numbers. Last year several young cuckoos were 
hatched in this garden. One, in late July, gave much amusement for about 
ten days. It frequented the lawns close to the house, a great, ungainly, 
vicious-looking bird, as it would sometimes chase away the robins, sparrows, etc., 
which came for the crumbs outside the windows after breakfast. It was quite 
strong on the wing and would fly up to the branches of the trees when startled, 
but it made no attempt to feed itself. Instead of this it would watch the 
motions of its foster-father, a water-wagtail, which worked for and fed it 
all day long, running over the lawn catching insects and feeding the great 
creature, of which it was not a quarter the size. It was pretty to see the 
“young ”’ gestures of the cuckoo when the foster-father fed it—fluffed features, 
quivering wings and open beak—but the wagtail’s appearance was much spoilt 
by the loss of its tail, the long feathers being entirely gone, so that nothing 
but the “‘ wag”? remained. It was concluded that the great exertions neces- 
sary to obtain food for such a voracious ‘‘ baby ”’ and self starvation had been 
the cause. The female wagtail never appeared. In August the cuckoo 
departed. This year a pair of water-wagtails built their nest close to the 
bedroom window of the owner of the house and garden. One morning a 
cuckoo uttered its cry—a triumphant note which seemed almost in the room, 


so near was it. Bird-lore being well known there, the remark was made at 
once: ‘‘ Probably that cuckoo has brought her egg in her beak and put it 
into the wagtails’ nest.’ A peep into the nest revealed the truth of the sur- 
mise; there was the egg, much larger than those of the wagtails, but 
exactly matching themin colour. Pity for the last year’s wagtail’s attenuated 
appearance, after its hard work in feeding the young cuckoo, prompted the 
removal of the alien egg, and a young daughter of the house was much pleased 
in adding a cuckoo’s egg to her ‘ collection.” About three weeks after this 
egg had been deposited in the nest the cuckoo came again, evidently to see 
whether it had ‘‘ hatched out,” for her cry again came close to the window, 
so close that it seemed to be in the room. Would it be possible that she 
would discover by the existence of the young wagtails, then hatched, that her 


“ 


own progeny was no longer there? The question of ‘“‘ Does a cuckoo so visit 
the nest where she has placed her egg ?’’ seems in this case to be very fairly 
answered in the affirmative. The supposition that the cuckoo lays three or 
four eggs on subsequent days and places them in different nests in the same 
neighbourhood is also a somewhat difficult problem to solve, but any informa- 
tion on the subject is usually of great interest to bird-lovers.—MARTLET. 
DO OUR SWALLOWS SPEND THE 
{To THE Epitror or ‘ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—We are told that on the approach of autumn swallows leave our 
shores for warmer climes, but no definite country or line of migration is 
mentioned except, in a vague sort of way, the African Continent, as their 
final destination. But the fact that swallows are found throughout Africa 
in winter does not prove that they are our swallows. They might be swallows 


WHERE WINTER? 


from Central or Southern Europe, as undoubtedly many of them are. The 
only way to prove anything at all definite is to mark individual swallows 
with numbered rings attached to their legs ; 
in this country, the writer alone having marked nearly 1,500, besides about 
12,000 other birds. 


many have been so marked 


On their autumn migration our swallows certainly pass 
through France, as shown by two such ringed birds being recovered there, 
The first of these was marked by the writer in North Lancashire in June, 
1910, and was recovered three months later at Villedon, Indre-et-Loire ; 
while the second, marked in Staffordshire in August, was picked up dead 
two months afterwards in the Commun de Nancras, Charente Inférieure. But 
now as to their winter quarters—perhaps the most interesting question of all. 
There are only three records, but these are intensely interesting as showing the 
immense distance travelled by these tiny wanderers, for all three were recovered 
in South Africa! The first of these was marked as a nestling in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, in July, 1912, and was captured in the Riet Valley, District Lindley 
in the Orange Free State, on March 16th, 1913. 
bird marked in Staffordshire in May, 1911, and caught inside a house near 


The second was an adult 


Utrecht, Natal, in December, 1912, both birds being released after the removal 
of their rings. The third was marked as a nestling in North Lancashire on 
July 3rd, 1915, and was picked up dead near Grahamstown, in the Cape 
Province of South Africa, on February 6th, 1916. All three occurred in the 
south-eastern half of the continent.—H. W. Robinson, M.B.O.U., F.Z.S.5. 
DRYING FRUIT OUT OF POORS. 
{To rHe Epitror or * Country LiFe.’’} 
S1r,—Can any of your kind readers tell me if it is possible to dry currants, 
grapes and plums in the sun in England; what length of time it would re- 
quire in each case ; and whether the fruit placed on wire confectionery trays 
on a corrugated iron roof would give satisfactory rcsults ?—S. M. Patron. 
{An expert to whom our correspondent’s question was submitted replics 
to this effect : Owing to the precarious nature of our sunshine it is not possible 
to recommend attempting fruit-drying in the sun. 
medium you suggest would prove efficient. Fruit can easily be oven-dried, 
especially plums, which require from six to twelve hours’ drying, accord- 


If it were constant, the 


ing to variety and method and a temperature ranging from 120 deg. 
Berried 
a temperature of roo deg. to 


to 150 deg. Fahr., and should be steamed for six minutes first. 
fruit takes about eight hours and requircs 
120 deg. Fahr.—Ep.] 





SONG BIRDS IN CAGES. 

[To tHE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LiFE.”’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent A. Cameron Shore would be right in his 
assertions and praiseworthy in his plea if—and it is a big ‘ if’’—song birds 
were endowed with reasoning faculties equal to our own, or even to those of 
the other higher mammalia, and if all song birds were kept in tiny cages. 
Sentimentality is a veritable blind alley of the emotions ; and, happily, alittle 
unprejudiced personal investigation followed by a period of reasonable re- 
flection is sufficient to convince any intelligent individual that captivity 
does not necessarily mean cruelty towards our little feathered friends. The 
confinement of a bird in a cage too small for it to indulge in a certain amount 
of flying or running exercise (according to its species) is sure to occasion 
ill-health and, in time, possibly, death to the poor creature concerned. For 
that reason the keeping of birds in tiny cages is an act of cruelty against 
which, as a writer of over sixteen years standing on avicultural matters, I 
have never failed to protest when the need arose. <A pet bird properly housed 
and cared for leads a happy and contented life, and may bring much pure, 
natural and unselfish joy to its owner. Its song, sleek plumage and confiding 
behaviour prove its happiness, for hypocrisy is usually foreign to bird natare. 
If, as uninformed sentimentalists picturesquely contend, the caged bird’s 
life is simply a long-drawn-out term of hungry longing for freedom—with 
its attendant hardships and dangers—then instances of the voluntary return 
of escaped birds would be nil. As a matter of fact, they are comparatively 
common. These prove merely the intelligence of the individual in being able 
to ‘“‘home”’ to where food and shelter await it, and where they can be procured 
without labour. Persons who practise cruelty towards caged birds may be, 
and often are, prosecuted in the usual manner.—RossSLyn MANNERING. 
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SWALLOWS FORSAKE THEIR NESTS. 
{To rue Eprror oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 

Sir,—It would take an exceedingly wise man to explain in all cases why 
a swallow will at times forsake the nest. May I suppose that ‘‘C. C. M.” 
alludes to the house martin? A few years ago I had a similar experience. 
I teok possession of a newly built house with a high gable on the north in 
which were two windows. Swallows also took a fancy to the house, or rather 
gable, and several pairs began to build, and one of the nests was partly on 
the pane of glass and the window frame, so I took the rare chance of seeing 
how the structure was built, the building always taking place in the early 
morning hours. From the top of a pair of steps I was quite close to the nest, 
only the glass between myself and it. The birds brought the mud in their 
claws, placed it in position and puddled with their beaks exactly as a clay 
wall would be done, but as soon as the nest was built it slipped off the glass 
and fell to the ground, owing, I think. to the grease on the glass. After several 
more efforts the birds gave it up. They came the next year, made a nest 
as did others of the tribe, and then one and all forsook the gable, much to 
my disappointment. One nest was completed and this, when I took it down, 
contained four or five dead young ones. The birds did not come a third 
year. I thought that it was owing to the gable facing to the north.— 
THOMAS RATCLIFFE. 

DEATH OF THE TAKIN AND THE WILD HORSE AT THE “ZOO.” 

(To tne Epiror or “* CountRY LiFe.” | 

Sir —The Zoological Society has lately lost some very valuable animals, 
among which are to be numbered several giraffes, an elephant-seal, a wild 
horse and a 
takin. The 
latter animal 
will probably 






& 
ao. 
Rig ya be missed 
Fo more than 
any of the 
others, for not 
only was it 
the only 
specimen that 





had ever been 
exhibited 
alive in 
Eurepe, but 
its loss” will 
be far more 
difficult to 
replace owing 
to the in- 
THE WILD HORSE LATELY AT THE ZOO, — @¢cesstble 

nature of the 
creature’s habitat in a wild state. The takin arrived at the “ Zoo” 
in June, r909. It was captured in North-west Bhutan by the Maharajah 
of Bhutan’s hunters, and ultimately secured by Mr. J. Claude 
White, C.LE., F.R.S., late Political Officer, Bhutan and Tibet, who 
presented it to the Zoological Society. Very little is known about the habits 
of the takin, and very few white sportsmen have ever seen the creature alive 
in a wild state It is a heavily built, goat-like animal, and is closely allied 
to the serows, or goat-antelopes as they are often called. The horns of the 
adults are very similar to those of the musk ox—nearly meeting across the 
forehead, and the points bending outwards and backwards. The wild horse 
is found in the desert regions of Mongolia, where it was discovered by the 
late Colonel Prejevalski. It was first described as a new species by Poliakoff 
about the 
vear 1880, 
and named by 
him ‘* Equus 
Prejevalski.”’ 
At that time 
but a_ single 
specimen had 
been obtained, 
and consider- 
able interest 
was aroused 
by its dis- 
covery, al- 
though, it 
must be men- 





tioned, some 

doubt existed 

in certain 

THE TAKIN, ONE OF THE ZOO'S Lost Wancts as te 
whether the 

ANIMALS. creature was 

a real species 

or merely a hybrid. Many vears later, however, the Duke of Bedford obtained 
a herd of twelve cclts, and owing to their arrival the point in debate was 
conclusively settled, to the efiect that the horse was a true species.—W. S. B. 

FOLK-NAMES OF ENGLISH WEEDS. 
{To tne Eprror or ** Country LiFe.”’] 

Six,—Referring to the interesting list of local flower names in a recent issuc, 
I heard a strange one used yesterday for the elderberry (Sambucus nigra), 
viz., ** Break your mother’s heart.””. Iam told that in Yorkshire it is thought 
to be unlucky to bring a branch ot elderberry into the house, and many 
folk will not make elderberry wine.—lF. SANDERSON. : 
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WHAT TO DO WITH OLD SHRIVELLED POTATOES. 
{To THE Epitor oF ‘“ CountRY LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—The old potatoes that seem useless should never by any chance be thrown 
away. With these, no matter how shrivelled they may be, a very curious form 
of culture is possible. These should be taken in the summer and spread out on 
a shelf with a little dry soil. The shelf may be in a‘cupboard or a cellar, but 
it is needful that the place should be quite dark. Here the tubers are allowed to 
remain and, after a few wecks, they will start to bud off new potatoes. When 
these are about as big as walnuts they should be gathered and, if cooked, will 
be found to be excellent. It will be found that the old tubers will go on 
producing the 
new ones well 
through the 
fall, and even 
into the 
winter. Now 
and again it 
is not a bad 
plan to 
sprinkle just a 
little water on 
the potatoes, 
but thev 
should never 
be really wet 
or mould will 
appear. Any 
signs of this 


must be 





NOVEL POTATO CULTURE. 


brushed away 
at once. The 
only essential feature of this culture is that all the t'me the old tubers 
must be kept in darkness. No continuous light must fall on them or they 
will start to send out shoots rather than young potatoes. Of course, the 
occasional light which might tall upon them when they are examined is 
not sufficient to injure the potatocs.—S. LronaRD BasTIN. 
OTTERS IN THE SEA. 
[fo THE Epitor or ** Country Lire.’’] 

S1r,—I do not know whether it is a very common occurrence to see an otter 
in salt water, but I have several times scen one swimming up the harbour 
here (Fowey, Cornwall) in the evenings, and on one occasion by climbing 
down the rocks was enabled to get within a few vards of where it was 
eating a fish on a small rock, and thus could verify that it actually was an 
otter.—C. J. SINCLAIR. 

iIt is not at all an uncommon occurrence for otters to take to a seaside life, 
In our issue of August 17th, 1912, we published an account of the visit of a 
well known otter pack to the isle of Arran. The intention was to hunt the 
streams, but a spell of very dry weather in April and May had reduced them 
to such an extent that the otters, deprived of their natural sources of food 
supply, had betaken themselves to the sea. Hounds, under these new 
and difficult conditions, were out ten days, marked or found fifteen 
otters and killed three. On one occasion the otter after taking to 
the sea was hunted for ever two hours, and though hounds saw 
and marked 
him magnifi- 
cently, he 
finally got 
away.—Ep.]| 


ety aes 
FOR 

VISITOR.” 
THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In the 
grounds of a 
certain  mili- 
tary hospital 
a little don- 
key has been 
turned — loose 
to feed. Like 
many other 
patriotic 
people nowa- 
days, the don- 
key feels it a 
duty to visit 
the wounded 
—occasion- 
ally even in 
the wards, but 
more often on 
ths open-air 
verandas. 
The _photo- 
graph shows 
the donkey 
comforting 
one of the 
heroic young- 
sters who fight 
our battles by 
air.—Z. Z. Z. 





NEDDY VISITS THE WOUNDED. 
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Makes Cement Waterproof. 


To-day most Architects and Builders are Futurists. 
That is, their ‘‘ chief interest is in what is to come.” 


Cottage building will probably take precedence 
over all other work. 


After the war, the most economical dwellings will be built of Pudloed cement blocks. 


BRITISH! and, apart from patriotism, the best. 


Specialists in the waterproof construction and renovation of buildings. 


Hundreds of houses have been erected by the Government 


with 23-in. coke breeze curtain walls which were rendered 
with Pudloed cement. 


Ask for Booklet 


15 which describes this and several 
economies in cottage building. 
Used also for Flooded Cellars, Flat Roofs, Leaking Tanks, Baths, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildin t 
Manufactured solely by Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd., St. Nicholas Road, Kit I 
J. H. Kerner-Greenwood, M iging Direct 





a 
Writing Bureau 
by 
William Kent, 
with secret 


drawer. 


3 ft. 104 ins. wide 
by 7 ft. 8 ins. high, 
1 ft. 11 ins. deep. 





FRANK PARTRIDGE 


Dealer in Works of Art. 
26, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


And at 741, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Every Article Guaranteed. 


Telephone: Gerrard 7557, 


TREDEGARS 


_ Artistic Decorations 








> LIGHT WALL BRACKET IN GILT. 
PERIOD DECORATIONS 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


5 & 7 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for 
LADY KINLOCH’S PAINTED FURNITURE INDUSTRY. 





Telegrams: “ Frapartri, St. James’s, London.” 


Designs and Estimates Free. 
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GAMES FOR THE MEN. 
{To THE Eprtor or “ Country LirFe.’’] 
S1r,—Can you find me a space to lay a plan, thrifty as becomes the times, 
before your readers ? I am trying to keep up our issue of games for the armies 
abroad by combining and re-sorting all the waste games material in the country. 
Any odd stumps, balls, flannels, etc., come to their own in value when made 
up into sets; in fact the odd parts of any game, indoor or out, can be 
given a new lease of usefulness in this way. The men are most grateful 
most anxious for more. Please address 
any games, complete or incomplete, indoor or outdoor, to Sir Edward Ward, 
D.G.V.O., 45, Horseferry Road, S.W.1.—JoHN PENoyre, C.B.E. 
APPLES BEARING WELL. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,—I have been greatly interested in your correspondence in reference to 
fruit growing, especially to apples and pears. I was born in Herefordshire—I 
am now speaking of sixty years ago—when one never heard of such a thing 
as fruit growing on the spur. Now many gardeners cut off every shoot and 
expect io grow fruit. I think you should only thin them, leaving the trees 
natural as God made them, and only thin out where required. If trees 
are mutilated each year they are sure to blight, canker and become stunted 
in their growth. I have only some ten apple trees, and this year have a grand 
crop—Blenheims, Worcester Pearmain, Lord Suffield, etc. I only wish you 
could see them. I may say that each year my crops are good.—GEORGE 


for the games already sent and 


Muscort. 
NAMES FOR THE MOONS. 
{To THE Epiror oF “ Country LiFr.’’] 

Sir,—I wonder if you or any of your readers could furnish a list of the rather 
pretty and appropriate names for the moons. In England one knows of 
the Harvest, Hunter’s and Apple moons, and from Canada one hears of the 
Rose, Thunder, Red, Hunter's, Leaf-falling, Spring, and Wild-geese moons, 
but I have never seen a complete list, and if you could produce one, it 
would be very interesting.—J. LEEs. 


MY FARM IN WAR.-TIME 


WING to the war I became a farmer to fill my 
husband ’s place, and, again owing to the war, I became 
bailiff and it with women labour. 
I commenced with mixed labour, but have found it 
best to have all women (except one man for the foaling 
and calving, and he an ineligible). I am writing this article 
because IL have found this works successfully, and it may 





decided to run 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER—NEW STYLE. 
encourage Others to try the same plan during this time of man 
shortage. 

My farm is a small one—220 acres—with only enough arable 
to grow oats and roots for home consumption, but I ploughed 
up an extra five acres for wheat before the ploughing order 
and have now another seventeen and a half acres to tackle, 
and am putting it allinto wheat, but, happily, have been sensibly 
allowed by the War Agricultural Committee to take a hay crop 
first. I have between twenty and thirty cows in milk and rear 
all the heifer calves—the cows are pedigree and non-pedigree dairy 
shorthorns—and a lot of shorthorn Holstein, first cross heifers, 
coming on as an experiment, and [ must not forget to mention 
Lilymaid, a pedigree Guernsey and the shed pet, which gave over 
1,000 gallons last lactation. I keep official milk records, being 
a member of the North-West Wilts Recording Society. I have 
a herdswoman (the tallest girl in the group) ; she is forewoman 
of the sheds, and she, with two other milkmaids, does every- 
thing for the cows—cuts hay, pulps roots and clears out the 
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manure. (We are always very glad when the cows go out to 
grass, for the last-mentioned job is very hard work for girls.) 

I have a carter and under-carter; they are both expert 
ploughwomen, and their mangold crop—sown, hoed, horse-hoed 
and singled—is most promising. This last is tedious work in hot 
sun, but, when possible, all the girls have gone in the field and 
“many hands make light work.” They also have managed 
emptying my calf-sheds—very heavy manure work—as I reared 
the weaned calves myself and only cleared their houses out every 
three months. There were twenty-three calves, and six the 
largest number in any one pen. [| especially mention this, as so 
many say women cannot cart dung. 

I bought an extra cart mare at Stow Fair, and the carter 
walked her home the same day—twenty-eight miles—although 
given permission to stay en route if she felt tired. 

We are all fond of th: pigs. They are not dirty animals when 
kept properly, and ours become very tame; all the girls are 
sad when selling-time arrives. ] keep pedigree Gloucester Spots, 
and although we make very little butter, there is enough skim- 
milk to keep them in very good condition, and later they will go 
on the stubbles. 

Hay-time has come rcun/, and with a sweep and an eleva- 
tor we hope to get the hay in quickly and well. These inventions 
save pitching, which is about the only farm work which tires 
women, as it is so continuous. 

Altogether the farm is looking well, as we found time to 
clean the ditches and slash the hedges last winter, and got an 
old man to mend up the walls that so often come down after 
rain or wind on the Cotswolds. 

Two of the girls live in my house; the others live in 
a little farmhouse on land in my occupation. Comfortable 
quarters and extra rations are necessary for girls out in the air 
from 5 a.m. to 5 p.m. We are up at 4.30 a.m. in the summer 
and 5.30 a.m. in the winter (the mlk must catch the train to 
London) and to bed at 8 to 8.30 p.m., and all ire as happy and 
healthy as can be. It is a grand life for girls fond of animals and 
nature, and I believe those who take to it will want land of 
their own to farm after the war. Little farms will be in greater 
request than ever, and they can be made profitable when run 
by those who have had a thorough practical training. 

We are breeding from two Shire mares, using Percheron 
or Shire sires, and still sticking to six blood mares, hoping for 
happier times for these last, as they must be wanted later. 

White Leghorns and Rhode Jsland Reds are the breeds of 
poultry kept, but in small numbers, as there are so few scraps 
nowadays, and damaged corn is nearly treble the price of our 
own good oats with which we may not feed them. No doubt 
the price of damaged corn will soon be fixed. 

It is a great relief having the price of milk raised, as one 
was looking at any cow with a beefy appearance and thinking 
of sending her to the butcher, as business and sentiment do not 
mix well, and farming is a business. 

I must mention that the girls have a Sunday off in rotation, 
and in the winter we have an extra girl (she is, unfortunately, 
not in the photograph) as the work. is heavier and takes longer 
in the dark. Most of them are horsewomen, and a day with the 
Duke’s is the best tonic possible when anyone fecls a bit stale, 
because it 7s hard work and not roses all the way. 

We have a fine foxhound puppy at walk, as without hourcs 
country life would not be what it is, and th: y must be sup- 
ported; also a breed of dead-game Sealyhams to keep the rats away 
and to stir out the foxes when attentive to our poultry. It takes 
from noon to dewy eve to feed all, and is as difficult to find 
full rations for humans as for animals, but so far we have never 
run shorter than has bien good for us; and I think the photo- 
graph is a good advertisement to show the Germans how we can 
and mean to carry on. J. M. Watms_ey. 


EXEMPTION. OF STUD EMPLOYEES FROM MILITARY 
SERVICE. 


Representations have been made by the Horse Breeding Societies to the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries with regard to the exemption from military 
service of stud employes. At the present moment the situation is that the 
decision of the Board in regard to the issue of vouchers for men so employed 
has been deferred until a conference between representatives of the Board 
and of the Ministry of National Service has taken place. The conference 
is projected for an early date, and in the meantime stud employe:s should 
remain undisturbed at their present work. If any men in this employment 
find themselves called up before the decision is announced their employers 
should at once communicate with Mr. E. B. Shine, The Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, 4, The Sanctuary, Westminster, sending the actual calling-up 
notices in order that the Board may be in the position to ask the Ministry 
to suspend such notices pending a settlement of the procedure as to exemption. 











